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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The murder of M. de Plehve, the Russian Minister 
of the Interior, on Thursday last was in all its details — 
a characteristic political assassination. Its brutal 
savagery, its indifference to injury inflicted and life 
lost in killing the one intended victim, its calculated 
cowardice are all familiar symptoms. It is well that 
the assassin has not escaped. M. de Plehve did 
what he believed to be his duty and did it with- 
out flinching. He has met the reward that uncal- 
culating devotion to duty often brings. Those who 
think that M. de Plehve’s methods were wrong and 
that what they call constitutional reform is wanted — 
in Russia should the most deplore this hideous 
murder. No concession should ever be allowed to 
violence ; and we may be very sure that it will not be 
allowed in this case. The Russian Government, what- 
ever its faults and its merits, does not allow itself to 
be terrorised ; and Russian officials step without any 
dismay into the place of assassinated predecessors. 
These crimes, it should be remembered, have nothing 
to do with the peasantry, who are loyal Russians, 
though it is they who bear the burden of the real 
Russian trouble, economic insufficiency. The scoundrels 
who instigate these crimes are political agitators, know- | 
ing neither hunger nor cold but jealous political | 
ambition. 


No doubt many a British Philistine, guided by his | 
paper and that most ignoble of qualities, the prejudice | 
which thinks itself patriotism, will welcome this further | 
text for a sermon on the iniquities of the Russian | 
Government. If he knew a little more, he would preach 
less. If he will consider the assassination of heads of 
state during the last fifty years, he will find no en- 
couragement for his comfortable British theory that 
the difference between the Russian form of government 
and his own is solely accountable for these crimes. 
He will find that in France under an emperor 
an unsuccessful attempt was made on the head 
of the state, under a republic a successful one; in 
Italy, a constitutional monarchy, one successful 


attempt; in Austria an empress has been murdered ; 


any direct variation between forms, or even merits’ 
of government and political assassinations. President 
Diaz, of Mexico, than who our time has certainly seen 
no better or more successful ruler, has not lacked the 
attention of the assassin. Indeed if it were possible to 
found an argument at all on experience, South American 
history would abundantly prove that a parliamentary 
republic is of all forms of government the best suited to 
stimulate political assassination. 


The Japanese occupation of Yingkau, and Ta-shih- 
chiao, taken after very severe fighting, marks a distinct 


_ phase in the advance up the Liautung peninsula. It 


not only enables the Japanese to form a fresh base, but 
brings them into direct contact with the Chinese army 
under General Ma. The Liau river is the boundary of 
what the Chinese have declared to be neutral territory, 
and, as the Japanese advance to the north, they will 
have the Chinese on their left flank. It will be 
interesting to note the effect. If General Ma exer- 
cises a benevolent neutrality, he can do much to 
assist the Japanese in obtaining cattle, and transport 
animals, from the most fertile province of China. It 
was in order to prevent this that General Kuro- 
patkin took up a strong position at Ta-shih-chiao, 
Stragetically important as the junction of the railway 
to Yingkau. Before the advance of the Japanese right 
on Liauyang the Russians are gradually giving way. 
General Kuroki, with the 1st Japanese Army, is threaten- 
ing their line of communications between Liauyang and 
Mukden. Should General Kuroki succeed in establish- 
ing himself effectively between Liauyang and Mukden, 
a general engagement must at once ensue. But General 
Kuropatkin must be fully aware of what the Japanese 
are endeavouring to do, and it is hardly conceivable 
that he would allow himself to be surrounded. His 
plan is still to retreat gradually until sufficiently rein- 
forced to assume the offensive, and hitherto he has 
principally employed Siberian levies, who, though 
brave, are reported to be indifferently trained. 


Apart from the question of the methods he has used, 
Admiral Skrydloff has done wisely in escaping to the 
east of Japan, where he can interfere with traffic more 
effectively than in the Sea of Japan, and he runs the 
minimum of risk. The great difficulty is a coaling 
base away from Vladivostok, but it should be by no 
means insuperable, and the making of arrangements for 
light craft to bring him orders from his permanent base 
is only a question of organisation. Some further 
information of the strength and intentions of the Baltic 


in Russia one Tsar; in the United States of America _ squadron has been published. Of the eight ships three 


It is plainly impossible to discover | are too old to be of much service, the ‘ Imperator 


three Presidents. 
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Alexander III.” is the only one capable of meeting any 
of the five Japanese battleships, and though the cruiser 
detachment might be very valuable in the destruction 
of commerce, especially if they managed to form a 
junction with Skrydloff, the strength of the squadron is 
not sufficient to make it reckon in any sense as a relieving 
force. With regard to the Port Arthur fleet, it is 
remarkable that in spite of all Admiral Togo’s efforts 
it has still adequate freedom of egress and ingress. 


On Wednesday, almost exactly a fortnight after she 
was first boarded, the P. and O. steamer ‘‘ Malacca” 
was restored. She had put in at Algiers where the 
captain of the prize crew asked for coal which would 
enable him to continue his journey to Libau, and ap- 
peared to be ignorant of the discussion over her capture. 
On the same day both the ‘‘ Ardova” and the ‘ For- 
mosa”, which also had been taken back to Suez 
by a prize crew, were given back to the British autho- 
rities. The chief reason of the length of time during 
which the ‘‘ Malacca” was detained, at any rate from 
the standpoint of the Russian captain who authorised 
it, was that the cargo for Yokohama, which the ship was 
to visit at the. end of the voyage, was at the bottom and 
could not be examined. The moral of the incident 
seems to be that the commandersof the ‘‘ Petersburg’ and 
Smolensk had.the very vaguest instructions from the 
Government. In future the Volunteer Vessels are to be 
withdrawn from the Red Sea, and Mr. Balfour considers 
it unJikely that they will be used again as cruisers. The 
further assurance that if they make a capture without 
instructions, such capture is not to count has a curious 
suggestion of the phraseology of the rules of a game. 


The sinking of the ‘‘ Knight Commander” by a 
cruiser of the Vladivostok squadron is an act of another 
quality. Mr. Balfour in the House on Wednesday said 
in answer to a question that he feared there had been 
a breach of international law, and his later and 
fuller announcement on Thursday confirmed the fear. 
The evidence of what happened comes from the 
crew of the ship, which was carrying an American 
cargo to Japan. According to the story the Russian 
commander after a cursory search gave the crew a few 
minutes’ law and then sent the ship to the bottom by 
means of atorpedo. In 1895 the Russians made some 
sort of special reservation of the right to sink such 
vessels in certain circumstances ; but it remains true, 
in Mr. Balfour’s words, that it is ‘* entirely contrary 
to the accepted practice of nations”. The second point 
brought out in Mr. Balfour’s statement is whether a 
Captain has the right to remove from a merchant ship 
articles which he considers contraband. There is of 
course no question that the established practice is for 
the captain to take the ship to one of his own ports 
and decide the question before a prize court; the 
Russian Government have acted with such full justice 
in the case of the Red Sea captures that there is 
small likelihood of any serious friction on the wider 
question. 


The continuance of the advance to Lhasa has been 
broken by one more determined effort to argue Colonel 
Younghusband out of his resolution to proceed. 
But the emissaries, who do not seem to have come with 
full authority, protested too much. If it is their opinion 
that the Mission can do no good by going to Lhasa, a 
spiritual city, as they urge, unconcerned with civil 
affairs, why this anxiety that negotiations should be 
carried on at Gyangtse? It was a detail typical of one 
side of Eastern negotiations that the emissaries ex- 
pressed a firm determination on no account to yield up 
the Peti Jong, which had already been peaceably occu- 
pied by the Pathans when the discussion was held. The 
expedition has been much hindered by a downpour of 
rain, but the advance has been fairly rapid. Nagartse 
was occupied on 9g July and two days later General 
Macdonald reached Yarsig on Lake Yamdok, and is now 
within sixty miles of the capital. 


If the Chinese Government have any intimate acquaint- 
ance with the politics of Europe, the latest demand from 
a European nation will appeal to their highly cultured 
cynicism. 
Catholic Church were murdered last week during an 


anti-foreign tumult at Ichang. The French Government 
by virtue of its protectorate over the Roman Catholics 
in China has instructed the legation in Peking to demand 
complete reparation. They have the splendid audacity 
to maintain, even to advertise, and use for political 
purposes this old position as representative leader of 
Catholicism in the Far East while in their own country 
they are destroying Catholic institutions, hounding out 
their members and in the person of their chief minister 
preaching dogmatic atheism. The contrast suggests 
another reading of the ‘‘ tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum ”. 

Lord Dundonald has been freely accused of stimulat- 
ing the popular display of feeling in Canada, but we 
see no sign that any politics narrower than imperial 
safety have concerned him: and the nature of the great 
demonstration at Ottawa precludes any suggestion that 
it was engineered for political purposes. The piain fact 
is that the Canadian people desire their militia to be 
effective and to be free from the corrupt practices which 
are inseparable from politics in the American continent. 
The mere number of people who gathered at Ottawa, 
among whom were many prominent Liberals, is conclu- 
sive. How little the desires of the present Government 
in Canada fit in with the general opinion is plain enough 


in the Militia Bill now going through the House. 


' to the Transvaal ; and it is just as well. 


Except in one passage the King’s name is expunged, 
and a clause is introduced, it is said as the result of a 
compact between Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Bourassa, 
that the militia shall not be allowed to serve outside the 
boundaries of the Dominion until Parliament, after 
consideration of the special circumstance, gives permis- 
sion. It is difficult to believe that, even apart from the 
surrender it implies of the principle of an organic 
empire, such a clause would have been introduced at 
such a juncture as the present without some conscious 
disloyalty or at best some weak concession to disloyal 
sentiment. 


Parliament is not going to have the opportunity of 
discussing the new grant of representative government 
The Govern- 
ment having decided on the step, necessarily the Opposi- 
tion would agree; and it is wholly to the good that 
this weak and premature surrender to factious agitation 
in the Transvaal should be blessed as little as may be. 


_ The nominated assembly was doing well enough ; and 


had its career been less effective and more unpopular, 
it would still have been infinitely preferable to the 
encouragement through the colony of all the racial 
animosity that now exists, but was disappearing in 
the absence of political stimulus. South Africa gives 
every precedent for suggesting that this will be fed by 
nothing more effectively than the struggle for political 


_ preferment ; and as things were—unsatisfactory it may 


be in many details—there was at least proof that the 
Transvaal benefited from the absence of a Bond. 


Touching South Africa, we stated in a note in the 
SATURDAY REviEW of 12 May igoo that ‘‘Mr. R. P. 
Houston rendered great service to the nation by throw- 


| ing out the damp hay”. Our readers may have forgotten 


Some Belgian missionaries of the Roman © 


i 


the incident by now, but it occasioned a good deal of 
excitement at the time. We refer to it now because 
our attention has recently been called to the fact that 
the hay in question was subsequently found by the 
House of Commons Committee not to be damp and the 
good faith and honesty of the contractors, Messrs. E. 
Underwood and Son Limited, were completely estab- 
lished. The War Office subsequently paid the con- 
tractors in full for the shipment of hay in question. 
Even after this long interval of time we are glad to 
rectify any misstatement that appeared in the REVIEW, | 
and we regret that the mistake was made, 


It was both wise and just of the Belgian Government 
to appoint a commission to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the Congo Free State. Quite recently the old 
charges of inhumanity in the treatment of natives have 
been repeated with a certain amount of new corrobora- 
tive detail, and the public here and elsewhere is always 
guite ready enough to believe in atrocities. The com- 
mission has authority to take evidence from any wit- 
nesses on whose behalf a demand is made and leave is 
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given to foreign Governments and philanthropic societies 
to appoint delegates to follow the work of the com- 
mission. It is perhaps rather appalling to think of the 
number of societies who may take advantage of this 
offer, but the invitation to such a swarm of on- 


lookers will drive the commission into an honest con- | 


sideration of the case. Europe after all is responsible 
for the State and there is some real reason in this case 
for giving the commission this embarrassing width of 
scope. 


It is not quite fair that every after-dinner or after- 
luncheon speech of a public man should be reported 
and published. A speech, for instance, like Mr. 
Chamberlain’s at Rochester on Tuesday on the occa- 
sion of the cement luncheon, can hardly have been 
intended urbi et orbi. No doubt it served the purpose 
of the occasion ; it proclaimed the compacting of the 
empire as the justification of the tariff reform move- 
ment; and the audience was not likely to be very 
fastidious of form or phrase. But it is certainly not 
fortunate that the world should hear Mr. Chamberlain 
describing the sentiment, which alone associates 
the different parts of the British nation, as the wares 
of a commercial traveller. Is imperial sentiment, 
then, a thing to be bought and sold? And it is 
awkward Mr. Chamberlain describing the colonies 
as ‘‘ absolutely independent States”. This means that 
they have no more connexion with us than have the 
United States or Germany. Where, then, does the King 
come in? We are also told there is nothing to prevent 
any of them separating from us to-morrow : we should 
not attempt to hold them by force. And yet Mr. 
Chamberlain will remember that, whatever we do to- 
morrow, yesterday we did by force prevent a colony 
from separating from us. And we all said that the 
Cape colonial who wanted to set up an independent 
State was a traitor. 


The Report stage of the Licensing Bill has been 
marked chiefly by fresh attempts of the Opposition to 
persuade the Government to accept some form of time- 
limit. It is sufficient to say that all the old arguments 
for and against were gone over once more and that the 
Government remained firm against impairing the essen- 
tial feature of their bill. Mr. Bousfield’s amendment is 
important because its double is to be moved in the House 
of Lords. It provides that in fourteen years’ time sur- 
viving licences shall be succeeded by new licences 
granted for seven years. A new argument for exclud- 
ing tied houses from the benefits of the bill figured in 
an amendment. They were said to enable a good deal 
of bad beer to be sold which would not otherwise be 
manufactured. But the cause of good beer could not 
save the teetotalers from defeat and the amendment 
was rejected. On Friday the bill passed its third 
reading by a majority of eighty-eight. Mr. Asquith 
moved its rejection; and the usual common form 
speeches followed in due course. 


When the bill comes before the House of Lords an 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Government have the credit of framing a measure which 
was too limited in scope to satisfy the labourers’ par- 
tisans, while, within its modest bounds, it was packed 
with contentious matter. But it would have been 
useful. Unluckily, the proposal to enlarge the spending 
powers of county councils which have been energetic 
in building cottages at the expense of those which 
have been slack had the effect of docking the funds 
available for Ulster, where the thrifty farmers who fill 
the local boards show no anxiety to favour the labourers 
by giving the money to Nationalist councils. Hence 
the fury amongst Ulster members. 


The list of Opposition successes in by-elections was 
increased by a considerable victory at Oswestry. The 
seat has always been Conservative and a majority of 
1,088 was converted into a minority of 385. The 
division is perhaps as agricultural as any in England 
and the unpopularity of the Government is possibly 
greatest in the agricultural constituencies. We do not 
believe that the fiscal question has contributed to the loss 
of Unionist votes. Mr. Bright polled 1,100 more votes 
than at the last election, but it was Mr. Bridgeman not 
he who took the fiscal question as his chief text. Both 
Were wise. 


The Welsh Miners’ Federation has been extremely 


_hard hit by Mr. Justice Bigham’s assessment of the 


national physical deterioration. 


interesting situation will be created in regard to the | 


time-limit proposals. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
will head the bishops in a grand attempt to get 
the principle of the time-limit into the bill; and 
many of the lay Conservative peers are likely to take 
up a more decisive attitude in favour of it than the 


damages at fifty-seven thousand pounds in the action 
which was begun against it two years ago by the 
Glamorgan Coal Company and other South Wales 
colliery proprietors. Mr. Justice Bigham found that 
the Federation was entitled te advise the miners not to 
work on certain days known as stop-days. He held 
the advice was given without malice; and therefore 
though the colliery proprietors were injured they had 
no right of action against the Federation. This decision 
was reversed a year afterwards by the Court of Appeal: 
and in consequence it became necessary to assess the 
damages of the colliery proprietors and this is what 
was done by Mr. Justice Bigham on Tuesday. In the 
Court of Appeal Lord Justice Vaughan Williams took 
the same view of the law as Mr. Justice Bigham had 
taken at first ; and the majority of the Court against 
him was two. There are therefore an equal number of 
Judges in opposition at present. The Federation is 
appealing to the House of Lords: but when a trade 
union gets to that tribunal—vestigia nulla retrorsum. 


It is satisfactory to know from the report of the 
Departmental Committee that there is no proof of 
But so far as reformers 
are concerned it is a minor point whether, for example, 
the sailors under Lord St. Vincent who made insufficient 
feeding an excuse for mutiny were finer men or smaller 
than the sailors of to-day. It is enough that we have 
abundant evidence, to which this latest Report 
much weighty authority, that our urban 
citizens could be made finer men and women than 
they are if they were properly nourished in their child- 
hood. There may be doubts about minor points—the 
Committee is hard on tea and finds the case against 
juvenile smoking proved—but it is established that the 


_ condition of crowded life in the towns, alcoholism and 


Government supporters have done in the House of Com- | 


mons. It is not altogether unlikely therefore that the 
time-limit may be introduced by the Lords. Thus there 
would arise a controversy between a Conservative 
Government and the House of Lords which is not un- 
commonly supposed to be among the impossibilities of 
our Constitution, though in fact the Lords are more 
independent in their outlook than a Ministerial ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. As most of the 
bishops believe the bill is good in many respects, the 
best thing the Government can do is to make known on 
its introduction that they will not give way on the time- 
limit, and if defeated will drop the bill. This would 
place the bishops in a dilemma ; and they would prob- 
ably prefer to lose their amendment for the sake of 
saving the bill itself. 


The abandonment of the Irish Labourers’ Bill is un- 
satisfactory, but the bill itself was disappointing. The 


bad feeding are three causes ruining the physique of great 
classes of the community ; and it would be a calamity 
if satisfaction in the fact that we are not worthy to be 
called a ‘‘ progenies vitiosior”” makes anyone abate 
his energy in bettering the conditions of the class which 
may be called the great undeveloped. 


It is a curious omission that no sensation was made 
out of the incident on the Underground railway after 
Monday’s great thunderstorm. Insufficient allowance 
was made for the strange law that water will find its 
own level ; and a great piece of the line in the neigh- 
bourhood of Praed Street was so flooded that the 
engine of one train was stopped and other engines were 


_ prevented from coming to the help. The water was too 
_ deep on the line to make wading possible and it rose so 


high in the carriages that many people were in genuine 
alarm. At one time there was danger of a real 


' panic and it is much to the credit of the trainload that 
- they endured an hour’s detention in that unsavoury spof 
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in complete darkness with the single amusement of 
striking matches to see how quickly the water was 
rising. 
) Two important cases in which the preservation or de- 
struction of natural scenery is involved will very shortly 
be decided, the first by the action or inaction of individuals, 
] the second by the action of the Government. The first, 
q to which we urgently call the attention of our readers, 
is the preservation of a part of Hampstead Heath which 
is threatened by the builders. The part in question is 
: that known as Wylde’s Farm and the beautiful meadows 
on the north-west of the Heath, eighty acres in all. An 
influential committee has secured from the Eton College 
Trustees favourable terms of purchase, but the total 
cost amounts to about £39,000. Of this the County 
Council and the Councils of Middlesex and Hampstead, 
and other public bodies have promised £16,000 ; the 
City companies and the gallant efforts of private sub- 
scribers have added to this £17,500. There remains 
therefore a deficiency of more than £5,000, and unless 
this can be met before September 4 the opportunity 
will be lost for ever. We trust some generous donor 
will come to the rescue, but smaller subscriptions, from 
a guinea upwards, will be welcomed by Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. Money solidly 
promised for next year would save the situation. 


The other matter will come up shortly for decision by 
the Board of Trade. It is the project for a light rail- 
way between Beddgelert and Bettws-y-Coed, pro- 
fessedly in the interests of tourists to that beautiful 
region. But the tourists themselves are strongly 
opposed to this ridiculous scheme. The place is 
easily accessible already from many points, and, as the 
opponents urge, ‘‘its beauties are not on so large a 
scale as to bear the intrusion of railway lines”. A 
petition against the line has been numerously signed by 
lovers of natural scenery from all parts of the country. 
In addition to this, the opposition has found expression 
in the press of towns like Birmingham, whose holiday- 
makers are particularly affected, and in correspond- 
ence, representing more especially the trading classes, 
received by Professor Ker, of University College, who 
had addressed a letter to the papers on the subject. 
We may point out that the object of the Light Railway 
Commission was not to promote lines for tourist traffic, 
but means of transport for agricultural produce and 
other commercial necessities. 


The Chantrey Committee got to work with great 
promptitude, the last sitting for taking evidence was 
held yesterday, and there is every prospect that the 
Report will be in the hands of Parliament before the 
end of the Session. We of course reserve all comment 
on the evidence until the official version is made public, 
but we may warn readers of the daily papers that the 
reports appearing there are necessarily of the most 
fragmentary description. Lord Crewe proved an excel- 
lent and businesslike chairman, and though the time was 
short, the Committee has probably heard a sufficient 
body of evidence to form a judgment upon. Another 
question of art was raised in the House of Lords last 
Tuesday by the revival of Lord Stanmore’s motion for 
taking up again the decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. We are obliged to hold over till next week an 
article in which our critic deals with this subject. 


International sports may or may not be good things ; 
for ourselves we are against them. The speeches that 
conclude them are certainly anything but good. Happily 
at the dinner after the University sports last week 
the selected orators, the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Choate, shirked the business at the last minute, though 
the Lord Chief Justice congratulated the winners in an 
unctuously effusive telegram. But their substitutes 
rolled out enough noisy platitudes of ‘the bene- 
ficent rivalry of these magnificent institootions” to 
make a hammer-thrower imagine he had performed the 
function of an imperial blacksmith. The chairman 
made an attempt to vary this theme by composing puns 
which only a member of Parliament would be capable 
of on the winners’ names, and a little real humour was 
supplied by an American rhetorician whose Latin was 
baulked by the unfortunate similarity of the phrases 
*inecure and sine qua non. 


THE ‘“*MALACCA” AND GOOD SENSE. 


1” the memory of the British public were not so short, 

it is quite possible that indignation against the 
Russian searches and seizures of the ‘‘ Malacca” and 
other British vessels would have been a little more 
restrained. They would have remembered that during 
the South African War the British were accused by the 
Germans of an intolerable high-handedness, insolence 
and cynical disregard of international law in the seizure 
of the ‘‘ Bundesrath”, the ‘‘ General”, and other mail 
steamers. In the result we had to confess that our 
action had been mistaken and we released the vessels 
and paid a heavy compensation. So far as the anger 
shown by the nation is evidence of the determination 
that the rights of neutral traders shall not be encroached 
upon by belligerents it is deserving of approval. It is not 
only to be approved but unreservedly admired as an 
instinctive movement in protest against any slight being 
offered to the flag. No sign could be healthier ; but 
a good deal of the popular feeling seems to have been 
founded in the belief that by no possibility could there 
be any exercise of the rights of belligerency which did 
not ipso facto constitute an outrage against Great 
Britain. A real danger has been lest this uninstructed 
state of feeling should lead our Government to make 
claims which, if they were admitted and accepted as a 
precedent, would injure nobody so much as ourselves 
in a future war where we should be belligerents. We 
have been called upon to picture to ourselves the in- 
dignity of the Russian flag flying over a British vessel 
with a prize crew on board; to follow it in imagina- 
tion through the Suez Canal and down the Mediter- 
ranean under the eyes of a_ British fleet which 
allowed the outrage to pass unredressed. The 
search and seizure of a mail steamer has been 
described as if there were clear international law that 
such vessels were sacrosanct. Above all it has been 
assumed that the passage of the Russian Volunteer 
vessels through the Dardanelles was such an absolute 
infraction of law that it made their seizure and searches 
of neutrals ab initio an act of unrestrained violence and 
even, some said, of piracy. 

In fact every one of these questions is surrounded 
with the utmost difficulty and with the exception of one 
case, that of the ‘‘ Knight Commander”, they remain 
still uncertain and unsettled notwithstanding the satis- 
factory immediate result that the ‘‘ Malacca”, the 
‘*Ardova” and the ‘‘ Formosa” have been released 
and assurances given that any further captures shall 
be treated as not having occurred, and that the Volun- 
teer Fleet will be withdrawn from the Red Sea. The 
deliberate attitude of the British Government, though 
it has been an offence to many sensitive people, has 
been dictated by a consciousness of these difficulties 
and has been justifiable. In one case alone, that of 
the ‘*‘ Knight Commander”, were the facts too plain 
for hesitation ; and the tone of Mr. Balfour’s speeches 
on that incident has been markedly distinct from his 
treatment of the other questions. Here Russia was 
without controversy absolutely in the wrong; and the 
sinking of that vessel, and the disregard of all the 
rules of international law as to the condemnation of 
vessels with alleged contraband on board, was patent. 
No expression of indignation can be too strong for 
such a defiance of all usage. But it should be noted 
that wholly indefensible though the treatment of the 
‘*Knight Commander” was, it was not an insult to 
the British flag. It could only assume that character 
if the Russian Government refused to compensate 
owners and shippers for the private losses they 
have sustained. There is no reason to suppose, in 
view of the concessions Russia has now made, that 
she will seek to deny her responsibility. She has no 
such argumentative grounds for her action as she has 
where the captures have been made by her Volunteer 
Fleet whose status admits of dispute. We do not 
suppose for a moment, although Russia may yield 
to the exigencies of the present position of her affairs, 
that she consents to this question of the status of the 
Volunteer Fleet being now irrevocably settled against 
her. Mr. Balfour does not intimate anything to that 
effect in his statement made on Thursday. That will 
remain over for settlement by diplomacy or reference 
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‘to an international tribunal. We must not ourselves 
‘be in too great a hurry in this matter. If the Volunteer 
vessels are in fact owned by the State, they are part of 
the Russian navy. It is not at all self-evident that 
‘because a vessel conceals by a stratagem her warlike 
character, and by so doing arrives at some scene of 
operations which she would not otherwise reach, her 
subsequent acts, if performed in due compliance with 
international proprieties and legalities, become on that 
account invalid from the very beginning. If the 
Volunteer vessels are privately owned and the Russian 
Government has the right to call on them in time of 
war, they are in the position of the Cunard liners. As 
the point presents itself to the lawyer the real question 
‘is, when does a change in character take place. Is it 
before or after the Dardanelles have been passed ? 
No authoritative decision has ever been passed on this 
delicate issue, but in theory it may be argued that the 
Russian Government has complete discretion to say at 
what exact moment they will exercise their right of turn- 
ing the private merchantman into a public war vessel. 
It is assumed in the controversy that Great Britain has an 
interest in fixing the point of time when the character 
of the vessel is determined, at the moment when she 
departs from her home port. 
so, this question, which is really that of the interpreta- 
tion of the treaties relating to the Dardanelles, cannot 


firms of the country access to their private cost accounts. 
The names of the gentlemen who have signed the Report 
are guarantees that every possible precaution has been 
taken to secure scrupulous accuracy, and unless we 
can believe that more than 8o per cent. of the firms in 
England have combined to give false evidence, the 
parlous state of the iron and steel trade must be taken 
as proved. 

There is a singular unanimity in the reports sent in 
as to the cause of the trouble, and the view taken is 
borne out by the elaborate tables that have been con- 
structed to show the production and consumption of 
iron and steel in the United Kingdom, Germany and 
the United States. The average annual production of 
pig-iron—the basis of the industry—is perhaps the 
most trustworthy and illuminating test of prosperity. 
During the five years ending 1880 the United Kingdom 


_ produced on an average 6,600,000 tons of pig-iron. 


But granting this may be | 


‘be settled by a purely British construction of their | 


terms. 
Leaving this point, there remains the condemnation of 


the ship ‘‘ Allanton” and her cargo by the prize court at | 


Vladivostok: there is no embarrassment here as to the 
character of the vessels, the seizure having been made 
by the Vladivostok fleet. All the questions are of fact, and 
the decision of a duly constituted prize court on facts 
cannot be objected to, unless it is clear that the facts 
have been perverted. The cargo was coal and the 
court has decided that it was contraband, and that it 
was intended for Japanese war purposes. The dispute 
as to when coal is contraband is amongst the most un- 
settled in international law ; but whether a particular 
cargo is really going to belligerent hands is often a 
most perplexing question of fact. Then it is said the 
ship cannot be condemned unless the owners are 
clearly proved to have known of and been parties to 
the arrangement to convey the contraband. At present 
there is an appeal pending against the decision ; and 
Mr. Balfour stated to a deputation of the Shipping 
Committee that though there seemed to be good 
grounds for representations to the Russian Govern- 
ment, it was doubtful whether there is a right to 
demand an instant release. Mr. Balfour in his latest 
statement on Thursday afternoon again referred to 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Knight Commander” in much 
the same terms that he used in his previous refer- 
ence to that unjustifiable act, and he felt confident, he 
said, that the Russian Government would give such 
orders as would prevent a recurrence of such incidents. 
‘There need beno uneasiness because Mr. Balfour said 
nothing about compensation. That will follow in due 
course as a consequence of Russia’s admissions for the 
purpose of the temporary settlement of the outstanding 
controversies. 
one matter which Mr. Balfour mentioned on Thurs- 
day. The taking of goods alleged to be contraband 
from a merchant vessel by the captain of a cruiser 
instead of bringing the vessel toa prize court for adjudi- 
cation is clearly illegal. However, be the explanation 
what it may of the breach by Russia of rules of inter- 


' maker and his workmen did not. 


The figures steadily rose till in 1903 they stood at 
8,810,000 tons. For the same period the figures for 
Germany are 2,140,000 tons and 9,860,000 tons re- 
spectively, and for the United States 2,200,000 and 
18,000,000 tons. It is true that we are producing more 
pig-iron than at the earlier date, but then we sup- 
plied 45 per cent. of the world’s total production, as 
contrasted with 14°5 per cent. supplied by Germany 
and 14°9 by the United States ; to-day we are third 
among the nations instead of first, supplying only 
18°6 per cent., while Germany supplies 20°8 per cent. 
and the United States 38 per cent. 

This phenomenon of increased production in other 
countries and an all but stationary condition of British 
industry is not confined to pig-iron alone. In Germany 
and the United States, our two most formidable com- 
petitors, the consumption of pig-iron and steel per head 
of the population has increased and is increasing at a far 
greater rate than in our country, and at arate greater 
than that of the increase of population. The German and 
Americanironmasters havelearnedall that we kad to teach 
them and have in some cases improved upon the teacher. 
They realised long before we did the economy of 
large production, but unfortunately the home demand 
could not take all the product of their mills and furnaces. 
The German and American are nothing if not practical, 
and they therefore disregarded the warnings of theorists 
and, after securing themselves against foreign compe- 
tition by a high tariff-wall, they proceeded to run their 
mills and furnaces at their fullest capacity, and to dump 
the surplus under cost price on the defenceless British 
market. The Commission received reports of instances 
where the German traveller was only too anxious to 
obtain a price of any kind, and although the users of 
these billets and blooms gained, the unfortunate English 
During the past few 
years the English iron and steel market has been re- 
peatedly demoralised by incursions of German and 
American steel. 

The Tariff Commission do not proclaim this state of 
affairs as anew discovery. Articles in the reviews have 
called attention to it time after time, and German and 


| English economists have quoted from the reports of the 


Unfortunately there still remains open | 


national usage which are sufficiently well established, it , 


seems obvious from her concessions and the settlement 
described by Mr. Balfour that this explanation is not to 
be found in the sinister views which in some quarters 
have been attributed to her. 


PREFERENCE AND THE IRON TRADES. 

} i is a commonplace among statisticians that the 
ordinary Government returns do not supply the 

evidence necessary for deciding the case for or against 


Tariff Reform, and the Tariff Commission has rightly 
gone to the fountain-head and obtained from the leading 


American Industrial Commission, and from Continental 
writers. The Fiscal Blue Book referred to it, but 
the Cobdenites talked of out-of-date machinery, or of 
the blessings of cheap steel. Even now they quote the 
income-tax returns to prove that the assessed profits 
of the iron and steel trades increased from 4 1,934,000 
in 1895-6 to £ 6,600,203 in 1901-2, and tacitly assume 
that this settles the question. If they read the evidence 
they so airily dismiss as partisan, they would find wit- 


ness after witness pointing out that these figures upon 


which the iron and steel manufacturers are assessed 
include their profits as colliery proprietors or from other 
allied industries of which the profits are not entered 
separately. It is an open secret that many of the South 
Wales firms have been kept going only by the increased 
demand for coal. They are wondering how long this 
resource will be left to them, in view of the close 
proximity of the Belgian and Westphalian coalfields and 
cheap labour. 

It is difficult to understand why our opponents burke 
the situation. They are sometimes compelled to 
acknowledge that all is not well with the iron and steel 
trade, and in that case what policy have they to offer 
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4 alternative to that of Mr. Chamberlain as embodied in 


the recommendations of the Tariff Commission? Put 
in plain English the commissioners say that the 
trouble has been caused by the fact that German and 


7 American ironmasters have equipped works that can 


market. 
| unless they secure the economy of high production by 


only be kept running at full speed so long as they have 
a tariff at home and a free entry into the British 
They cannot undersell British manufacturers 


keeping their plant running at its fullest capacity, 
and therefore it is plain that a duty sufficient to 
keep out the dumped products would cause the 
collapse of the Kartell and Trust system as though 
it were a house of cards. English manufacturers could 
dump as they did in the early nineteenth century, given 
a defenceless market and a home tariff. It is useless 
to find elaborate explanations for the evil when the 
diagnosis is so simple and so well understood every- 
where but in the United Kingdom. If we do nothing, 
the dumping will attack fresh branches of our industry 
each year, and we shall be less able to resist than we 
are te-day. 

The tariff proposed by the commissioners is an ex- 
ceedingly simple one. Raw materials are of course 
admitted free of duty, while the rates on manufactured 
and partially manutactured iron and steel vary from 
5 per cent. to 10 per cent., according to the amount of 
labour expended on the article. This is the low or 
conventional tariff, which corresponds to that we meet 
with abroad under the most-favoured-nation clause. 
Of course there is the maximum tariff of prohibitory 
duties to be held in terrorem over nations that do not 
give us fair treatment. There is, however, the third or 
preferential tariff, most interesting of all. After the 
recent alterations in the Canadian tariffs, no one can 
deny the value of the colonial preference already 
given, and witnesses before the Commission testified 
to its value not only in Canada but also in South 
Africa and New Zealand. The commissioners pro- 
pose that the rates for colonial produce shall always be 
lower than those on foreign commodities and thus lay 
down theprinciple that no subject of the King can be 
an alien either commercially or politically. It should 
be easy to arrange a system of reciprocal low duties 
approximating in time to real free trade. Germany 
and the United States have forged ahead because their 
supplies of ore were both larger and cheaper than ours, 
but Canada, not to mention other colonies, possesses 
inexhaustible supplies of the finest ore in the world, 
close to the Atlantic seaboard. Complaints have been 
made that Canada dumps pig-iron, but as we may find 
ourselves more and more compelled to import iron in 
that form, an arrangement could be made advantageous 
to the Empire. Indeed, given a colonial preference on 
the exceedingly moderate scale of duties recommended, 
there would be practically free entry for all colonial 
produce which is largely exported, and we should receive 
in return even better treatment than at present in the 
only markets we now command. 

There are two policies; one of drift, alternating 
between Mark Tapleyism and despair, the other of 
constructive statesmanship, which realises that we have 
to provide not for the desirable but for the actual state 
of affairs. If we would revive our dying industries a | 
tariff is necessary to give manufacturers confidence © 
that they will not suffer when there is over-speculation 
abroad. If we call in our colonies and agree with them | 
to develop our common inheritance both here and 
beyond the seas, we have it in our power to create an 
industrial State of unexampled wealth and prosperity, 
a State able to supply its own needs. 


THE NATION AND ITS GAMES. 


discuss the incidents of a match or the selection of a 
team in a tone worthy of the gravity of a debate on 
foreign policy in the House of Lords. Alli such viola- 
tions of good sense and good taste stand self-con- 
demned: and we will do those who suffer from them 
the bare justice of believing that nowhere are these 
absurdities more heartily disliked than in the circles 
which they are intended to render illustrious. But these 
are merely the outward and extreme manifestations of 
the popular feeling. The real matter at issue lies deeper. 
It is the changed standpoint from which the public views 
athletic contests which makes these follies possible ; 
and it is the results of that change which it is the 
purpose of this article to discuss. 

The most striking example of the new development 
is undoubtedly that of cricket ; and as it possesses in a 
higher degree than any other pastime the merits and 
demerits of the modern system, an examination of its 
present position offers a useful commentary upon the 
whole question. It absorbs more time ; it is played 
during the pleasantest season of the year; in its pub- 
licity, in the sensational quality of its incidents, in the 
facilities it offers for individual achievement, for direct 
personal antagonism and for statistical valuation it 
favours more highly than any other game the elements 
that appeal most strongly to the imaginations of edu- 
cated and uneducated alike. It happens besides to be one 
of the most varied and interesting pastimes in the world, 
and appeals with peculiar force to the English admira- 
tion for pluck, endurance and coolness. Both for those 
who play and those who watch it is probably the most 
fascinating outdoor sport yet invented. Much of this was 
seen and felt by its early devotees. No writer on the game 
has ever surpassed Nyren in keenness of appreciation, 
or has equalled him in literary distinction. But Nyren 
lacked the distinctive characteristic of much modern 
cricket literature, the tone of the public man. Cricket, 
to quote the words of Tom Brown, is nowadays not a 
game but an institution; it is one from which an 
appreciable part of our people derive some lasting 
benefits as well as a vast amount of temporary enjoy- 
ment, and as a consequence its best exponents acquire 
a certain degree of public recognition. The question 
is how far this change tends to promote its educational 
utility to the nation as a whole. 

Practically regarded the whole matter seems to divide 
itselfinto two different problems, the question of the 
effectof games upon the so-called leisured classes, as 
represented by our public schools, our universities and 
those to whom circumstances allow ample and regular 
holidays ; and the question of the effect of games upon 
the great mass of the population whose opportunities 
of recreation are few and short, and who can scarcely be 
said to know what education means. Of the first of these 
we must say at once that in our opinion the damage 
done by over-cultivation of games is far smaller than is 
generally assumed to be the case. We do not believe 
that the scheme of work obtaining at most schools, 
whatever internal reforms it might usefully be made 


to undergo, could in point of time be materially 


increased. We do not believe, having regard to the 
importance of a full development of bodily strength 
under modern conditions of life, that the restriction 
of athletic pastimes would be physically desirable. 
We hold strongly that the natural sphere of most 


| boys’ ambition, surely a quality that will repay the cost 


of culture, lies in a healthy rivalry in fields where they 
are freed from pedagogic discipline, where they can 
work out their own ideas independently of text ghee 
and where their occupations can be entered upon 
willingly and are such as to develop their power of 
initiation. No one who has been at school will 
question the continued existence of the indwelling 
antagonism towards lessons which has ever been the 


| mark of the ordinary schoolboy ; or will doubt that 


| while lessons in the ordinary sense must remain the bed- 


is doubtless very easy to demonstrate the short- | 
sightedness of the parent who bounds the horizon | 
of his son’s future with visions of success at Lord’s; to 
deride those extravagances of athlete-worship to which 
the meaner part of the Press so readily panders; to 
laugh over the bombast of writers who exhaust the 
resources of the English language in eulogies, half- 
sentimental, half-heroic, on their fellow-players, and | 


rock of his education, they will never evoke the enthu- 
siasm excited by the rivalries and struggles of the play- 
ground. The happy consequence is that in games the 
whole energy of a boy’s nature is naturally and easily 
developed ; and it is upon this that their supreme value, 
whether considered from a moral, mental, or physical 
standpoint, ultimately depends. That in certain cases 
the game ceases to be the medium and becomes the end ; 
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that boys are molly-coddled by over-motherly and over- 
numerous coaches; that too much is thought of the 
immediate and partial result and too little of the general 
effect of the entire school training ; that too many con- 
cessions are made to school opinion; all this is the 
fault of masters and cannot be too severely condemned. 
But if our contention is correct, that games, strenuously 
played, are the proper sphere of the development of 
a boy’s character, then we are also entitled to con- 
clude that with the advance of years and the growth of 
his mind he will naturally pass through other stages 
where games assume less and less importance. And this 
is what happens to the average Englishman in the vast 
majority of cases. Hisambitionstake more serious forms ; 
he puts away childish things. The rapid development 
of a boy’s mind after the age of sixteen is a matter of 
common knowledge ; the effect of the transition from 
school to university and of the new influences which 
operate there is in our opinion at least as remarkable. 
Admitting that quite enough time is devoted to athletics 
at Oxford and Cambridge, we greatly doubt whether 


one man in a hundred, either at the moment or in after | 


years, loses more than he gains through their practice. 
And when we remember that idleness, often of an 


actively harmful description, was better known in | 


Oxford in the days of Pendennis than now; that it | 
| tions, especially in the case of the ‘‘ Knight Com- 


was a characteristic of the upper classes centuries 
before games came into existence; that the usual 
and unfailing spur to hard and continuous work is 
poverty; and that the men who after twenty-three 
devote much time to cricket are with a very few excep- 
tions a leisured class in the full sense of the word, we 
venture to question whether athletics are responsible 
for the waste of time with which they are credited. In 
a word, the force of circumstances, the experience and 
sense of proportion which result from a comparatively 
liberal education operate, except in the case of a few 
mild fanatics, or of the naturally idle, as sufficient safe- 
guards against exaggerated ideas of the importance of 
mere pastimes. 

We now come to the question of the influence of 
games on the great mass of the people. It is obvious 
that if games are educationally good for one class 
they are also good for others; and in the absence 
of a general system of military training their need 
as a means of physical culture must grow with the 
growth of the population. But the two problems, 
as we pointed out above, are essentially different. 
Want of time and space deprive the lower classes of 
the opportunities which await the public school boy ; 
and turn far too large a proportion of those interested 
in athletic contests into spectators instead of active 
participators. We are not here concerned with the 
essential value which the best cricket, like the best 
poetry, possesses through the fact that it is the best 
of its kind. But the collection of its most prominent 
exponents on grounds well suited to the needs of 
players and spectators, and the development of the 
county system, are beyond doubt the most powerful 


cricket is a harmless and—so far as a sedentary occupa- 
tion can be—a healthy amusement, the prospect of 
growth of large crowds of partial idlers in what is 
one of the most numerous of our social strata, the 
lower middle class, is not reassuring. The avoidance 
or conquest of this evil, which is fraught with serious 
national consequences, is yearly becoming a matter of 
more urgent necessity, compared with which the minor 
extravagances noticed at the beginning of this article 
fall into insignificance. We are often assured that if 
we put our trust in the spread of education and in the 
self-restraint of our people all will be well. But in the 
present state of affairs the thought of having to rely on 
those auxiliaries alone is not a comforting reflection ;. 
nor is there much satisfaction to be gained from the 
theory that spectacular games are effective waste-pipes 
for the laziness and stupidity inseparable from over- 
grown populations. To think thus is to mistake the 
symptoms of disease for its cure, 


THE CITY. 


causes have operated to produce weakness 
on the Stock Exchange during the past week— 
the political tension caused by the Russian depreda- 


mander ”, the stringency of the money market, and the 
forced realisations of gilt-edged and other stocks on the 
part of speculators in difficulties and underwriters 
compelled to sell in order to meet calls on the new 
issues which have been so numerous during the 
past four months. The troubles with Russia are 
now in a fair way to a settlement ; but at one time, 
when the Premier spoke of a breach of international 
law and before he was in a position to state that 
the critical period had passed, the outlook was ugly— 
at least to the heated mind of the disappointed 
stockbroker it seemed ugly, and what with the com- 


. pulsory liquidation and the operations of ‘‘ bears”, 


causes of the widespread interest taken in the game | 


by the working classes; and the question is whether 
the interest is of the right kind. 
formances of great players and great teams from Dr. 
Grace downwards have influenced thousands of English 
lads to cultivate the game on grounds which skilful 
players would look askance at and in environments 
compared with which even the dreary surroundings 
of Old Trafford or the Oval appear ideals of rural 
beauty and freedom. If cricket is ever to become a 
great source of benefit to the nation, first-class cricket 
must continue. But there is a danger that it amuses 
more than it stimulates, that it tends to create large 
classes who prefer to watch rather than play; who 
regard it rather as an exhibition than as a sport to be 
indulged in for its own sake; who are more ready to 
waste an hour in scanning the evening papers than in 
personal practice. The huge crowds who flock to the 
big matches smack too much of the benches of the 
Roman amphitheatre, too little of the dust and the 
palm. We do not deny that the cause of this lies 
largely in the want of the opportunities referred to 
above. But it is not easy to see how their provision 
can outspeed the increase of those whv need them ; 


No doubt the per- | 


and while no one will deny that watching a game of | 


only too glad of another opportunity to bang prices, it 
was not surprising that, at the period of greatest 
tension, something like demoralisation should have 
shown itself on the Stock Exchange. The rebound 
has been all the greater because of the size of the 
‘*bear”’ account and of the extent of the ‘‘ covering”’ 
induced by the improved aspect of affairs. There wasa 
time when a movement of 5 either way in Consols was 
something of a portent. But Consols have become a 
favourite medium of speculation and now a drop of 4 
and a subsequent recovery to the same extent are 
almost part and parcel of a day’s business. 

While the state of politics is undoubtedly an important 
factor the real explanation of the violent fluctuations of the 
past week or two is found in the size of the speculative 
commitments for the rise. As was explained in these 
columns last week, there were, shortly before the end of 
the half-year, very heavy purchases of Consols in the 
expectation that July would witness a plethora of money 
for employment in the open market. Owing to the 
necessity for providing calls upon the numerous issues 
of high-class stocks made since April last, there has 
been not only no superabundance but there has been 
not sufficient cash for the every-day requirements of the 
money market, and as a fact Lombard Street has 
almost continuously remained in the power of the Bank 
of England. Hence sales by disappointed specula- 
tors, with a resort to realisations of Consols as a 
last emergency when it has been found necessary to 
raise funds at short notice; hence also sales by 
disgusted underwriters, more than one of whom has 
been hard put to it to provide calls as they have fallen 
due. Behind it all is the persistent—in some respects 
inexplicable—apathy of the investing public, who have 
left the markets severely to themselves and have 
refused to relieve dealers of stock laid in on their 
especial behalf. This neglect is at the bottom of the 
sharp relapse in Home Railways. The week’s dividends 
have been satisfactory—those of the Great Central and 
Great Northern companies particularly so ; but jobbers 
do not lay in stocks for sentimental reasons, and when 
it became apparent that there would be no public re- 
sponse worth mentioning, they found it expedient to let 
go their holdings, even when necessary at a loss. The 
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lack of absorbing power is striking ; it may be due to 
want of the requisite funds or to a desire to wait 
for a lower range of values; but there is no doubt 
about the central fact itself. It explains the slackness 
in American railways, in Argentine railways, in Canadian 
railways and in other markets. Foreigners are the 
especial favourites of the Continental Bourses, and they 
have been frightened by the aspect of affairs as between 
Great Britain and Russia. 

Mines have developed nothing of much interest. The 
speculating public leave West Australians alone ‘‘ on 
merits "'—that is to say, they realise that there are a num- 
ber of good mines in the colony, but they cannot forget 
that blackguardism is still rampant. West Africans are 
virtually a dead letter, and the Ashanti Goldfields and 
Ashanti Sansu developments are calculated to do any- 
thing but please those who are so unfortunate as to be 
holders of Jungle shares. South Africans suffer from 
the lack of a leader, from a sentimental affinity with the 
funds, and most of all from a public loaded up with shares 
bought many months ago at prices 25 or 50 per cent. 
above those ruling now. 

The report of the Witwatersrand Township Estate 
and Finance Corporation Limited for seven months 
ending 31 March 1904, shows net profits during that 
period of £63,227 15s. 1d. and in addition considerable 


appreciation in property and share investments. The | 


dividend of 20 per cent. has absorbed £40,000, the 
balance being carried forward to Appropriation Account. 


CHANGES IN ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


CCIDENT insurance in this country commenced 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
owes its origin to the introduction of railways. People 
were so impressed with the dangers of travelling in 
this novel way that a large number of companies were 
projected for the purpose of insuring against railway 
accidents. The best known if not the only remaining 
company started for this purpose is the Railway 
Passengers’, which still flourishes, though the scope of 
its operations is far more extensive than it was when 
the company was founded. 

Insurance against railway accidents was followed 
within a year or two by insurance against accidents in 
general: and the conditions of many Accident policies, 
which provide for the amount of compensation being 
doubled if the accident occurs on a railway, remain to 
show the origin of the system. . 

It was many years before any substantial change 
took place in regard to Accident insurance. The 
most important was the introduction by the Law 
Accident Society of policies providing compensation 
for certain diseases, such as smallpox and various 
fevers, the catching of which might be regarded as 
more or less accidental. Little by little this combina- 
tion of Sickness insurance with Accident insurance was 
extended until it has become possible to obtain com- 
pensation for almost any accident or illness. 

It cannot be said that Accident insurance as a whole 
has been worked on very rational lines or in any 
particularly attractive way. The business was con- 
ducted until quite recently without any adequate 
guidance from past experience. Actuarial investigations 
into the happenings of the past which would serve as a 
reliable indication as to the happenings of the future 
were not made. We believe the first serious attempt 
to apply to Accident insurance the actuarial methods 
which have been so useful in Life assurance were made 
by the office now known as the Century, a company 
which transacts Life assurance business as well, and, 
with the recent adoption of Accident business by many 
Life assurance companies, it is probable that actuarial 
investigations into sickness and accident experience 
will become more general. When this happens the 
business will be placed on a rational basis. 

With the exception of the introduction of insurance 
against diseases no substantial change in the character 
of the business has been made since Accident insurance 
was introduced: and with a lack of enterprise that 
could hardly have been expected, considering the ex- 
ample set by Life assurance practices, the holders of 


under the policies. 


_ his or her life ? 


accident policies have remained under various serious. 
disadvantages. It has long been the custom to increase 
the amount of the policy after it has been in force for 
some years, thereby indicating that the policy-holder 
has paid slightly too much for his protection. But 
until the last week or two no company has adopted the 
obvious corollary that a cash surrender value should be 
paid on the discontinuance of the policy. Another more 
serious drawback has been the retention by the com- 
panies of the right to refuse to renew the policy: at 
any time, and without explanation, an office could 
refuse to accept a renewal premium, and so deprive the 
policy-holder of the benefits of Accident insurance per- 
haps at the very time when he might want it most. It 
may be urged that this affords protection against fraud, 
but Accident companies, like Life offices, could guard 
against frauds by other methods, and the permanence 
of an Accident policy adds greatly to its attractiveness. 
It has hitherto been the usual rule for Accident policies 
to cease at age sixty-five, a restriction which is quite 
unnecessary, or which can at least be provided against 


| by a very slight increase in the annual premium. 


All these disadvantages have been swept away by a 
new policy introduced by the United Legal Indemnity 
Insurance Society. The policy cannot be terminated 
by the society, it continues in force till death, and a 
surrender value is guaranteed, while a fixed bonus 
addition is made to the policy according to its duration. 
These new conditions not only constitute a much more 
attractive policy, but they have the further advantage 
of necessitating periodical actuarial investigation and the 
provision of adequate reserves for future liabilities 
In this way Accident insurance is 
closely assimilated in many respects to Life assurance, 
and bids fair to obtain a scientific basis to the great 
benefit of all concerned. 


AMICI VERITATIS. 


M® MORLEY does not estimate very highly the 

devotion of mankind to the cause of truth. Not 
that he says at leisure, while receiving appropriate 
academic distinctions, what David said in his haste, that 
all men are liars. His meaning was something subtler 
than this. Most of us love truth in the sense at least 
that, unless we are very hard driven and cannot well 
avoid an expedient mendacity, we prefer on the whole 
speaking the truth to lying. There are many who in 
the ordinary affairs of life mechanically adhere to what 
appears to them to be truth of fact on the unsophisti- 
cated ground that it is always right to speak the truth 
and always wrong to lie. It is very risky for one’s own 
reputation for veracity to deny this, even though one 
feels that these persons of rigid morality have not much 
considered the casuistries of the question. And we have 
always found that they maintain their principles in face 
of the most tremendous dilemmas that we could put to 
them, if they should act in certain cases according to 
their professions. We may ask impressively, would 
you not to save the life of your father, or mother, or 
wife or child in no degree qualify your inflexible atti- 
tude? They however have always appeared to win at 
least a verbal triumph from the simple fact that at the 
moment they were never in the actual straits we 
imagined for them; and we could not be surprised, 
though we might be irritated, that they should adhere 
to what they considered their irrefragable position and 
thus score an easy dialectical point. It is in vain that we 
ask them to consider that no one rule of the code of 
morality can be taken absolutely without regard to its 
relations with others. Thus for instance we inquire, 
would you not come perilously near to being within the 
prohibition against committing murder if you sacrificed 
any of the above-mentioned members of your family—say 
by refusing to put forward an alibi which would save 
Mind we are not supposing that the 
relative has himself committed any offence, legal or 
moral. Rather we put the case that he is a very 
admirable character: perhaps a patriot flying from the 
minions of tyranny. The flower of speech may be 
excused, for we should naturally become somewhat 
rhetorical in enunciating our argumentum ad hominem. 


| Yet it is all in vain; and the most monotonous parrot. 
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or raven could not reiterate more obstinately the 
abstract formula that evil must not be committed that 
ood may come. 

As an abstract formula it must be admitted this 
has considerable merits. It is undeniable, it is baffling 


in dispute for this reason ; and it is fallacious, because | 


if on balance you have done more good by certain 
means than by not using them, how can you be 
said to have used evil means? The answer generally 
is that the law of truth is so important to the well- 
being of society, reliance upon asserted word or 
actions intended to express motives and intentions 
being so important, that if we do not insist on abso- 
jute truth there is an end of order and confidence. 
We must not deny this. Yet in the physical world 
‘you never find a law working in haughty independence 
of every other law. Nothing can be more sweeping 
in the abstract than, say, the law of gravitation—not 
even the law of truth—but for considerable moments, 
as when a building stands for centuries, or as long 
as vitality maintains a man’s frame in an upright posi- 
tion, it is in the background, in abeyance. Can we 
not without being immoral conceive that the law of 
truth may be in somewhat the same position? Yes, 
yyes, may say sticklers for truth ; but is an individual to 
decide when truth shall be in abeyance, and claim a 
sovereignty over things as magnificent as Nature herself 
who does what she pleases and yet is absolutely im- 
partial? There is no denying the danger, for we most 
of us are not at all impartial when our own interests, 
and feelings, and beliefs and prejudices are at issue. 
Still this is an argument only against the com- 
petency of the individual to be the judge in his 
own cause ; and does not disprove that, in considering 


fate of the educated to sophisticate it. 


questions of conduct, the law as to literal statement of | 


fact may have to be considered from the point of view 
of its relative importance to other laws of conduct. 
Moreover there is what may be called forensic truth. 


others just as it strikes oneself in its very essence, 
without some straining of literalness of expression and 
lapses from such primitive kinds of accuracy as that 
two and two make four. If, for instance, a customer, 


leading men of his time, whom a certain friend of his 
knew, only four can be counted who are or were really 
lovers of truth. This does not imply much moral 
superiority of the educated to the half-educated, or it 
implies that we are almost all half-educated. It is 
the fate of the ignorant not to know truth; it is the 
Mr. Morley’s 
friend hits hard the men of science who are credited 
with a special consecration to the cause of truth. And 
the men of philosophy tell us also that ‘‘ these em- 
piricists " wilfully refuse to bask in the light of ultimate 
causes. We should say that there is no man or woman 
who does not, in respect of some class or other of facts, 
shrink from the truth in sheer cowardice. The cowardice 
is universal through which we persist in ‘‘ expecting 
more from life in the world than life in the world is 
capable of giving”. Always ‘‘ Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast’, because with an instinct of self- 
preservation we ignore the teachings of experience, and 
make our lives tolerable not by devotion to Truth but by 
refusal to come under her tyranny. 


‘““NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS.” 


years ago a small group of ‘‘ Sayings of 

Jesus” was published by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt from a papyrus fragment discovered at Oxyrhyn- 
chus in Egypt. A very important supplement to this 
discovery has now been given to us by the same editors 
under the title of ‘‘ New Sayings of Jesus”.* Of the 
latter document it would not be fair to quote here more 
than a specimen, referring our readers to the admirable 
edition published for the Egypt Exploration Fund ; but 
it will facilitate our discussion if we print a translation 
of the earlier Sayings, following in general the recon- 
struction given in ‘* Two Lectures” on them by Pro- 


| fessors Sanday and Lock of Oxford in 1897. 
We mean by that truth which cannot be expressed to | , ie 


‘*. . . and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 


' mote that is in thy brother’s eye. 


Jesus saith: Except ye fast from the world, ye shall 


_ not find the kingdom of God; and except ye keep the 


say a lady in a draper’s shop, thinks she will have a blue | 
dress, but is colour blind and thinks green is blue. | 


She will not believe the shopman who tells her a certain 
dress is really blue ; it appears green to her. She only 
gets what appears to her to be a blue dress when the 


shopman has handed her a green one and solemnly | 


represented it to her as blue. 
shopman has done wrong ? 


Who shall say that the 
It seems that most things, 


in varying forms suited to the minds addressed, or you 
will not make any impression at all. A positive state- 
ment of any kind, however formally inaccurate it may 
be, if it expresses some of the essential quality which 
makes it real to ourselves, is surely better than an 
attempt at literal accuracy which fizzles out before it 
‘weaches the mind of the auditor. After all one must 
have regard to results in estimating what amount of 


strict, formal, truth may be announced in different | 


circumstances. 
that truth is a simple matter, whereas it is always 
extremely complex. In ordinary conversation, as well 
as in the Law Courts, narrators may justify what appears 
to outsiders as suppressio veri or suggestio falsi by 
their belief that what is to them honest truth cannot be 
conveyed to their auditors simply or in words without 
-colour so as to reproduce their own definite impression. 

Mr. Morley notes a specific difference between the 
educated and the half-educated ; the freer recognition 
of truth by the one than the other. One may doubt, 
however, whether greater readiness to accept a new 
iidea unswayed by prejudices denotes a greater devo- 
ition to pure truth and a higher morality in the one 
class than in the other. It is perhaps more a matter 
of language than anything. The educated man accepts 
from you more readily what is new because you and he 
thave a common vocabulary. With the half-educated 
you may despair of conveying it ; there is a mental gulf 
‘that cannot be passed. The difference is intellectual not 
moral; and we fancy devotion to truth in the ideal 
sense is equally rare in all classes. Does not Mr. 
TMorley tell us that amongst the most prominent and 


People make the mistake of supposing _ 


sabbath as sabbath, ye shall not see the Father. 

Jesus saith : I stood in the midst of the world, and 
in flesh I was seen of them; and I found them all 
drunken, and none found I thirsting among them : and 
my soul travaileth for the sons of men, for they are 
blind in their heart, and . . . poverty. 

Jesus saith : Where there are [two, they are not with- 
out] God ; and where one is alone, I say I am with him. 


from the gravest to the most trivial, must be presented , Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find me ; cleave 


the wood, and I am there. 

Jesus saith: A prophet is not acceptable in his own 
country, neither doth a physician work cures on them 
that know him. 

Jesus saith: A city built on the top of a high hill 
and firmly set can neither fall nor be hid. 

Jesus saith: Thou hearest with [one] ear, but the 
[other thou hast closed].” 


The first thing that strikes us here is the repeated 
formula ‘‘ Jesus saith”. This led the editors to name 
the documents ‘‘ Sayings of Jesus” and even to give 
them the disputed title ‘‘Logia”; but it must be 
remembered that no title was preserved in the papyrus. 
Next we observe several close parallels with words of 
our Lord recorded in our gospels: in the saying about 
the prophet and the physician we seem to have a blend 
and a modification of well-known texts; and the same 


_ feature is found in the saying about the city on the hill, 
' which works in an allusion to ‘‘ the house founded on a 


| rock *. 


Thirdly we have an element of allegorical 
utterance which goes beyond what we find in the 


_ gospels and is more subtle and mystical; as in the 


phrases ‘‘fast from the world” and ‘‘ sabbatise 
the sabbath”, and in the saying about the stone 
and the wood. Finally the words ‘‘I stood in the 
midst of the world and in flesh I was seen of them” 
are both in thought and in form unlike any of the 
canonical sayings ascribed to our Lord. 


* «‘ New Sayings of Jesus and F ent of a Lost Gospel from 
Oxyrhynchus.” Edited by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. London : 
Frowde (for the Egypt Exploration Fund). 1904. Is. net. 
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The new fragment now published may without hesi- 
tation be regarded as part of the same work. Un- 
fortunately it is in a very mutilated condition, and 
much of its meaning can only be guessed at. The 
column of writing has been torn down the middle, and 
only the first portion of each line is preserved. Critical 
ingenuity has however already accomplished a great 
deal in the way of restoration. The document opens 
thus :— 


“‘ These are the . . . words which Jesus the living 
.... Spake to... . Thomas; and he said... 
[Every one that hearkens] to these words shall never 
taste of [death]. 

[Jesus saith:] .. .. Let nothimthatseeketh.... 
cease until he find, and when he findeth, [he shall 
marvel, and] marvelling he shall reign, and [reigning] 
he shall [rest].” 


Fragmentary as this papyrus is, it is a valuable addi- | 


tion to our knowledge of the document from which it 
comes. We find more than once in it the same formula 
** Jesus saith”. We have similar allusions to words 
which we know from the canonical gospels, and we 
have one saying which we recognise as occurring in an 
apocryphal gospel. What is most important, we 


appear to have the opening words of this collection of | 


sayings, which are represented as spoken either to 
Thomas alone, or to Thomas among others of the 
Apostles. The imagination of the second century 


played a good deal round the name of Thomas, who | 


was regarded as the twin of our Lord. We have Acts 
of Thomas, full of miracles and mystical teachings : 


and possibly there was more than one Gospel written in | 


the name of Thomas. We are tempted to welcome the 
** Sayings” accordingly as a further contribution to the 
Thomas-literature of the second century. 

The saying about wondering, reigning and rest- 
ing” is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, as coming 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews; just as 
there was some reason for thinking that in the first 


discovered group of sayings use was made of the | 
Gospel according to the Egyptians. This saying | 
embodies the idea of the Greek maxim that wonder is | 


the beginning of philosophy; and the saying which 
follows it embodies the still more famous Greek maxim 


**Know thyself”. The reconstruction which the | 


editors offer us of this latter saying is too fanciful, and 
too modern in its idea, to commend itself as probable. 
Possibly it contained a warning against saying ‘‘ the 
kingdom is in heaven” or ‘it is under the earth”, 
whereas in fact it is ‘‘ within you” and is to be found 
by ‘‘ knowing yourselves” : comp. Deut. xxx. 11, ff. 
Rom. x. 6f., and also Job xxviii. 14, 21 (‘‘it is hidden 
from the birds of the heaven ”’). 

Two questions of a serious character are sure to be 


asked by those who read these ** Sayings of Jesus”. Do | 


they throw any light on the origin and construction of 
our gospels? Have they any claim to be genuine 
utterances of Jesus Christ? The first question must 
be answered in the negative. There is no ground for 
thinking that any one of the sayings helps to account 


for a corresponding saying of our gospels. There is | 


every reason for supposing that the writer was more or 
less familiar with our four gospels and also with cer- 
tain of the apocryphal gospels. The problem of the 
Synoptic gospels belongs to an earlier period, and no 
fragments that Egypt has yet yielded up to our search 
have thrown directly any light upon that problem. 

_The answer to the other question must be equally 
disappointing. It is, of course, conceivable that 
striking sayings of our Lord which were not embodied 
in our gospels may have survived by oral tradition 
as far as the middle of the second century and may 


be discovered in the midst of apocryphal surroundings. , 


But the only criterion which we could apply to dis- 
tinguish such genuine sayings from others which are 
found in the same contexts would be the standard of 
appropriateness to our Lord’s character and to His 
method of speech as we know them from our gospels. 
We could say, They are, or are not, such as might 


worthily and fitly be attributed to Him. But such | 


criticism is subjective, and it cannot in any case help 
us to anything new and original, which might throw 
fresh light on the gospel story. 


It is to the student of the early apocryphal litera- 
ture that the sayings are valuable. They present him 
with a new type of this class of writing. We are 
already familiar with gospels of the Infancy, full 
of the crudest imaginings as to how the boy Jesus 
exercised His presumed miraculous powers. We have 
stories of the Passion and Resurrection, such as the 
Acts of Pilate and the Gospel of Nicodemus, in 
| which the simple narratives of our canonical gospels 
are worked up with exaggerations and fanciful em- 
bellishments. We have a considerable fragment of the 
Gospel of Peter, written in a far more chastened style, 
based on our four gospels, but composed with an air of 
independence and intended to justify a Docetic view of 
| our Lord’s person. Moreover we have a few scattered 
| quotations from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
and the Gospel according to the Egyptians. All these 
however are continuous narratives, fresh presentments 
of the gospel story or of parts of it, written for popular 
edification under conditions of Church life which it is 
difficult for our imagination to reconstruct. Now we 
are presented with a new type of Apocryphon : a repre- 
| sentation of our Lord’s teaching in the form of gnomic 
| utterances, strung together by the repeated formula 
| ** Jesus saith”. We might compare the ‘* Kuriai doxai” 

of Epicurus, the Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, or, to give 
a later example, the Apophthegmata of the Egyptian 
| monks. But we should have to draw a clear line 
| of distinction between all of these and the ‘‘ Sayings 
of Jesus” which we have now recovered. For the 
| former may in general be readily accepted as the actual 
utterances of those to whom they are attributed. The 
latter, on the contrary, are, we can hardly doubt, as 
much a work of the Christian imagination, presenting 
old material in new form for devotional purposes, as 
are the apocryphal gospels. We must not judge this 
| species of literature by modern standards of historical 

truthfulness, and condemn it offhand as an illegitimate 

method of propagating religious opinions. It was 
| vigorously ruled out by the Church of a later period, 
when the growth had become rank and was likely 
to endanger the position of the fundamental archives 
of Christianity. But its early prevalence as a method 
of edification is a fact of Church history, and we 
| must try to regard it with as much sympathy and as 
little prejudice as we can. We may learn from such 
writings how the teaching of Christ presented itself to 
certain minds of the second century, how they tried 
_ to harmonise it with what they had learned from other 
sources before, and how they sought to interpret the 
gospel in terms of their common life. 

The edition of these ‘‘ New Sayings” contains also 
what is described as a ‘‘ Fragment of a Lost Gospel’”’. 
Here we have a modified form of some of the sayings 
of the Sermon on the Mount, followed by an interroga- 
tion and a reply, recalling a passage in the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. Although this document 
| does not give us the formula ‘‘ Jesus saith”, yet it may 
belong to the same type of book as the sayings of 
which we have spoken ; or it may be part of a gospei 
which combined narratives with discourses. It is 
welcome in itself, and still more welcome as an earnest 
of the new materials which we may hope for from the 
continuance of the valuable explorations which Messrs. 
‘Grenfell and Hunt have so successfully conducted. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


A MUSICAL SCHEME AND TWO BOOKS. 


| i would seem that at last we are getting fairly away 

from merely talking about the establishment of a 
national opera and permanent orchestras and getting 
to the stage where men are prepared to do things. 
First we had Mr. Charles Manners issuing his pamphlet 
about a national opera and following it up with his 
practical experiment at Drury Lane ; and now Mr. Henry 
J. Wood has issued a pamphlet dealing, virtually, with 
the question of the establishment of permanent orchestras 
and announcing his intention of trying a practical experi- 
ment. His plan isto form an orchestral society where he 
| himself will train the subscribers in the art of orchestral 
| playing. Before going further let me say that those 
. wishing to join this society should write to the secretary, 
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Mr. C. W. James, 10 Duke Street, S. James’s, S.W. 
Now, it may at first appear strange to meet the want 
of orchestras by an increased supply of players. But 
the fact is, as Mr. Wood points out, that if we 
had ever so many permanent orchestras we have few 
players fitted to fillthem. They don’t know therepertory ; 
they may play their instruments well enough, they are 
often quite good as soloists ; but the scores of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Wagner, Brahms and Tschaikowsky 
are quite unknown to them. Besides, they are not 
accustomed to playing under aconductor. The foreign 
fiddler, flautist, trombone or trumpet player has in these 
respects an enormous advantage over his English col- 
leagues : he has played in bands almost from his infancy, 
he follows the conductor’s beat with ease, he knows his 
part in all the works which appear most frequently on | 
the programmes. It is for this reason that in such 
orchestras as we have now so large a percentage of 
the players are foreign. They know their work, while 
the Englishmen, perhaps equally good players, don’t 
know it; and as owing to the state of things in — 
this country the time for rehearsal is always short the | 
<onductor naturally chooses the men who will give 
him least trouble. If every town in England had its 
orchestra to-morrow we should simply be inundated 
with German fiddlers, or if the patriotic cry were set out 
we should have a lot of bands intolerable to listen to. 
It is more than likely also that we should be plagued 
by a lot of tenth-rate German: conductors, for the 
average English musician knows few scores and does 
not know how to render those he does know. Our 
music schools do nothing to remedy matters, and Mr. 
Wood is doing the nation a service—a service which 
probably the nation will let pass without thanks—in 
forming this society of his, which will be a kind of 
training school for bandsmen. Those who join it will 
have the opportunity of practising, under the direction 
of one of the finest conductors in Europe, orchestral | 
music in all manner of styles. This will be one 
step, at any rate, towards getting permanent English 
orchestras and getting rid of the everlasting 
foreigner. When some day an unusually enlightened 
mayor sees that those who pay the rates in provincial | 
towns have as good a right to be able to listen to the | 
music they like as those who do not pay rates, then we 
shall see the establishment of the first municipal 
orchestra, and it will not be Mr. Wood's fault if | 
German bandsmen have to be sent for. At present, | 
however, there seems little enough hope. To spend | 
thousands on providing the masses with bad music in 
the parks is a noble work; to give a few hundreds to 
enable a fine orchestra to keep its head above water— 
that is a wicked waste of public money. Money is 
given for free libraries—used mainly by those who can 
afford to buy books—for picture galleries, swimming- 
baths and I know not what; but the moment you 
suggest a rate of a farthing in the thousand pounds for 
good music you raise a storm. However, some day a 
town or county council not wholly brainless and in- 
artistic may come into existence, and we shall see what | 
we shall see. 

I have here a book, well worth noticing though not 
at any great length. In ‘‘ The Diversions of a Music | 
Lover” (Macmillan) by Mr. C. L. Graves, there are 
some interesting things. Mr. Graves is not much of a 
musical critic ; to speak frankly, he seems to me not to 
possess the true musical temperament and he writes 
much better on such subjects as the old impresarios, 
the prima donna, Sir George Grove, than on Richard 
Strauss or Verdi. ‘The Old Impresarios ” is indeed a 
most delightful essay: it is Lamb in a more modern 
way. In ‘‘A Forgotten Book” Mr. Graves has dis- 
interred a great deal of valuable and highly interesting 
information ; and in other chapters he tells us much that 
is worth knowing though most of us are too lazy to 
dig it out for ourselves. I wish he had given us more 
of that and omitted the second part of his volume. No 
one who has read the first part will deny that he 
has an exquisite sense of humour; but every- 
one who reads only the second will declare that 
he has none. Parodies of other people’s writing 
must be done as our Max does them—with fine 
good nature, tact, and skill in the art of imitation and 
caricature. Mr. Graves indulges in malice, hatred and ' 


all uncharitableness, he refuses to be tactful, he 
has no skill in caricature. The result is mere clumsy 
buffoonery. The papers in the second part are reprints: 


_ they appeared years ago. I remember that | thought 


some of them quite amusing at the moment; but alas! 
time has sucked away anything amusing they may ever 
have possessed. The miserable punning in one of the 
essays also might have been kept for ‘‘Punch”. I 
thought punning was an obsolete disease, but here it is 
glorying in its own imbecility. I have only one more 
grievance against Mr. Graves. He insists on writing 
verses which are supposed to be comic and are not. 
Why commonplaces should become uncommon when 
cut up into rhymed lines is a matter beyond my com- 
prehension. 

The second book to be dealt with is Mr. N. Kilburn’s 


“Story of Chamber Music” (Walter Scott Publishing 
' Co.). It belongs to a series, The Music Story Series 


edited by Mr. Frederick J. Crowest ; and the muddling 
hand of Mr. Crowest is apparent on every page of it. 
Take the page-headings, for instance, and the mar- 
ginal notes. They are not only useless but actually 


_ misleading. I picture Mr. Crowest hurriedly scanning 


each page and his eye catching some name or phrase; it 


is as hurriedly dashed down at the head of the page or 


in the margin (these are not, by the way, properly 
speaking, marginal notes, as they are placed in spaces 
cut out of the main body of the letter press). The name 
or phrase may occur accidentally only ; the whole page 
may be devoted to something much more important ; 
but it is all one to Mr. Crowest—down the thing goes. 
In consequence the whole book has the air of scamped 
and slovenly work. The workmanship of every book I 
have read by Mr. Crowest has been scamped and 
slovenly—I recall, for example, such phrases as ‘‘ the 
bourne along which no traveller e’er returns ”, which is 


_neither correct quotation nor good sense; but this 


cannot be said of the workmanship of Mr. Kilburn’s 


| book. It is defaced by these headlines and marginal 
notes, it is true, and by autographs of composers who 
‘ are not mentioned within many pages ; but such faults 


as [ judge to be due to Mr. Kilburn are those of bad 
arrangement of his matter and lack of literary skill. 
The actual ‘‘story”—in the sense of history—of 
chamber-music is soon told, no special knowledge be- 
ing shown—in fact too much reliance is given to 
musical dictionaries and such writers as the late 
Macfarren and Sir Hubert Parry. The ‘‘story”’ told, 
the more important writers of chamber-music, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn and 
Brahms are discussed in some detail. Here all sense 
of proportion seems to desert Mr. Kilburn. No one 
could guess from his utterances how stupendous was 
the influence of Haydn and Mozart on all their 


_ successors. If Haydn did not actually invent, at 


any rate he perfected, the form used by all chamber- 
music writers until Brahms; and Mozart first showed 
how that form could be fitted with a context beautiful 
and expressive. Here, as in nearly every other branch of 
music which he touched, Beethoven followed in Mozart’s 


- footsteps, enlarging the form and getting in a matter 


of profounder import. These three are not precisely 
hurried over, but the treatment is insufficient. Mr. 
Kilburn had plenty of space, as we see when we come 
to the chapter on Mendelssohn, who is dealt with at 
positively inordinate length. Mendelssohn’s music for 
the chamber is the least interesting and inspired of all 


| he wrote and in a book such as this a page or two 


would have served him. But Mr. Kilburn, a stalwart 


_ Wagner man, seems to think it right to be more than 


generous to the hero of many of Wagner’s opponents. 


| So we get all the old stuff about Mendelssohn’s personal 


character and are led to suppose that he died young 
owing to his prodigious labours. As a matter of fact 
though he had splendid energy even his longest works, 
broken up into detached numbers, cannot have de- 
manded the sustained power of Wagner’s music- 
dramas, and Wagner must have worked quite as 
arduously as Mendelssohn did. Yet Wagner lived to 
be seventy. 

The latter part of the book consists of dictionary 
notices of a vast number of chamber-music composers, 
some important, some unimportant, some with dates, 
some without, and all heaped in the most wonderful 


| 
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disorder, the arrangement or lack of arrangement being 
neither alphabetical nor chronological. Still, the book, 
in spite of these faults and of its slackness of literary 
style and occasional drops into platitude or even the 
inept, contains much that is useful, and I hope that if a 
second edition is asked for Mr. Kilburn will take the 
trouble to compress much of it and arrange it in some 
sort of orderly fashion from beginning to end. 
Joun F. RunctmMan. 


THE POOR MAN'S HOLIDAY. 


_™= melancholy a moment than of yore, for London, 
is the end of what one calls the Season. Time 
was when our aristocrats and our plutocrats settled 


| 
| 
| 


| year. 


_ know nothing of the joy of freedom. 


down to amuse or bore themselves for three consecutive | 


months or so in the metropolis. 
June, July, littke Mayfair and S. James’ were the gleam- 
ing continent of all ‘‘ Beauty and Virtue, Genius and 
Wealth”. Then, all of a sudden, Goodwood week, 
and lo! darkness, nothingness : a howling desert, with 
a few parched senators in it. The transition is now- 
adays less terrific. The Season is not what it was. 
No one settles down to it. It is but fluttered round 
and snatched at. It is still the London Season, but it 
has lost its power to keep people in London. The 
present generation of pleasure-seekers is too nervous, 
too restless, to support more than a brief residence in 
any one place. The ‘‘man about town”, in the old 
sense, is a quite extinct type. He has passed away into 
some paved corner of the Elysian fields, and there stands 
patting pensively the avatar of the Piccadilly goat, and 
shaking his head at thought of his degenerate successors 
who must needs be ever dashing dyspeptically away in 


Throughout May, | 


motors for week-ends, and even for weeks, from haunts | 


so dear to himself. 
ness is that at no time, not even in the heart of June, 
does London seem to be, as of yore, a veritable centre 
of gaiety ; and thus the final incidence of Goodwood 
is no longer a signal for despair to those whom duty 
compels to linger in town. 


The result of this modern flighti- | 


They, nevertheless, must experience a little melan- | 


choly. Itis depressing to pass through a street whose 
every window is blinded. During the Season there 
was always a majority of unblinded windows ; and even 
the houses that showed no signs of habitation might 
have been inhabited the day before, and might be in- 
habited again to-morrow. But now it is hard to 
believe that they have not been evacuated for ever 
and ever. 
boxes, with their jaded and dusty complement of 
flowers! The trees in the squares, too, with their 
soot-darkened verdure! They have an air of trying to 
uproot themselves and escape to the country of which 
they are supposed to remind us. Whatever the actual 
temperature registered by the thermometer, the air of 
London at the end of July has always the same 
oppressiveness. There is no life in it. It is air 
that has been used up. 
prospect of escape seem to be able to breathe this air 
with equanimity. When you pass through a slum at 
this time of the year, you notice no falling-off in that 


How piteous the aspect of the window- | 


away for a holiday—you must be one whose life is 
restricted to London during, say, eleven months of the 
You must be a London doctor, or a London. 
lawyer, or something of that kind. You must have 
had, for almost a year, no more than a few fugitive 
glimpses of things outside the metropolis. People who 
may go away whenever the fancy seizes them, and 
know not the suffering of being tethered to one place, 
It is delightful for 
a man to say to his valet that he is going to-day 
to Paris, or to Kamskatka, or to some other place 
which has just occurred to him, and to be met at 
the station by his valet, who presents his ticket to 
him, and conducts him to the compartment where 
his rug and his favourite newspapers betoken the place 
that has been reserved for him. It is delightful for him 
to find all the necessities of his toilet laid out for him. 
within half an hour of his arrival in Paris, Kamskatka, 
or elsewhere. Or, rather, it would be delightful for 
him, if he were unaccustomed to it. Nature always 
avenges herself on Fortune’s favourites, and rewards 
them whom Fortune has ignored. The rich man, start-- 
ing on the spur of the moment, and with every circum- 
stance of luxury, and with no need to return till he feel 
so disposed, has no pleasure comparable with that of 
the man who manages to get off somehow, at length, 
on a long-expected and strictly limited holiday. The 
very obstacles that are apt to confront the latter on the. 
eve of his departure—as, for example, the distressing 
discovery that his balance at the banker’s is very much 
smaller, or that his wardrobe is even less complete, 
than he had imagined—do but add a zest to his dash. 
for freedom. The various agitations involved in the 
task of packing his own portmanteau intensify the 
ultimate bliss of his drive to the railway station. 
There have been moments when the game has seemed 
hardly worth the candle—moments when the appalling: 
number of things that had to be done before he could get. 
away have induced in him a kind of paralysis. He has. 
experienced a morbid desire to remain quietly in 
London. We know that convicts in prison, when the 
hour for their release draws nigh, often develop a. 
sentiment for their cells—want to stay there quietly, 
not to adventure themselves in the half-forgotten outer: 
world. So itis with the poor man whose holiday is 
in sight. He asks himself whether it would not be, 
after all, much better to loaf the time through in his. 
usual environment. ‘‘ This time next week” gives. 
place to ‘‘ This time five weeks’—the time when, in 
any case, he will be at his daily round again. More 
sharply defined to him than the prospect of joyous 
freedom in the immediate future is the knowledge of 
that freedom’s hideous brevity. He sees himself back 
again at work, with eleven more months of work to be: 
got through before another halt can be cried. He sees 
himself back at work and suffering from that appalling 
incapacity for mental concentration—that appalling 


| ineptitude—which seems to be the inevitable result of 


People for whom there is no | 


a really wholesome holiday. What, he reflects, is the 
good of his coming back like a giant refreshed, if he 


_comes back with all a giant’s stupidity, into the 


dogged stoicism which is characteristic of the dwellers | 


in our slums. 
steps as shrilly as ever, and their children are dancing 
the latest cake-walk, as played by the organ-grinder, 
with all that extraordinary precision which comes to 


The women are gossiping on the door- | 


‘them, Heaven knows whence, for the performance | 


of any sort of dance, and with not 
usual animation and gusto. 


less their 


You stand to watch . 


them, these pallid and grimy, yet quite cheerful, ° 


children. You look up at the tenement building where 
their homes are—this rusty tenement building, with its 
forbidding loggias, on whose railings clothes are hang- 
ing out to dry among smuts. London at the end of 
July! You shudder. You pass on, very quickly, if 
you yourself are doomed to remain in London. 


If you | 


are soon to escape, perhaps you linger awhile, steeping 
yourself in the sordidness of what you see, and so _ 


intensifying the selfish joy that is in you. 
next week ”, you murmur. 

“ This time next week.” 
this phrase—to appreciate fully the delight of going 


‘* This time | 


bargain? However, the mood passes. Deep-rooted 
in his soul is the passionate yearning to be “‘ off”. 
The obstacles are overcome. The agitations are lived’ 
through. And, when the moment comes, behold on 
the platform of the railway station a childishly happy 
man. A month later, it is true, he will be childishly 
miserable and sulky. But, even so, he will be nearer 
than now by a whole month to the holiday that next. 
year has in store for him. 


THE BREAKING OF THE DROUGHT. 
_o grateful earth has at last received its due meed’ 

of rain. In the home counties as much fell in one 
night this week as during the whole of the two months 
previously, but heavy as the downpour has been in places 
and immediate as is the response of the vegetation, the 


water will soon be gone from the hot soil and we are still 
hovering about the margin of a true summer drought. 


| Anyone who journeyed about the countryside in the 


To taste the true flavour of | 


South or Midlands during the recent drought and 
saw the pastures parched and cracking, the young root. 
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crops visibly shrinking day by day, even the hedgerow 
shrubs with weary drooping leaves, must have wondered 
how farming was possible at all in countries where such 


be regarded as a real drought. Our meteorologists 
reckon any period of three weeks within which there 
is no single fall of rain of one-tenth of an inch as an 
absolute drought, how shall we define then a Californian 
summer with three months of unbroken sunshine and 
cloudless sky ? Without doubt plants in England suffer 


_is almost at ease; with its mighty range of roots no 
| drought affects it and it only pushes more vigorously in 


the heat: the farmer can “‘cut and come again” and 


a season as we have been going through would hardly _ feed the whole live stock of the farm on its beneficent 


growth. Many men complain that it is difficult to grow 


| or not suited to their land, but greater courage and a 


more readily from even a short drought than do the | 
same species in the semi-arid climates where a rain- | 


fall that is quite insufficient here will carry a full crop. 
This is in part due to the acquired habits of the plant, 
which when early accustomed to shortness of water will 
develop various devices such as a thickened or waxy 
epidermis to diminish the evaporation from its leaves. 
This —— the suburban gardener who sets out 
to water his lawn or his flower-beds often finds out to 
his cost, the soft new growth thus caused speedily 


collapses unless the watering be renewed, whereas the | 


unwatered growth, poor and dried up as it may have 
appeared, has a wonderful power of survival and re- 


covery. Then too in dry soils plants develop a deeper root | 
_ growth which is so disastrous to the quality of crops 


system, the roots must travel and ramify extensively if 
they are to keep the plant supplied, and in the time of 
trial such a large gathering machinery is less readily 
deranged than a system confined to the top foot or so 
of soil. There seems indeed to be some actual physical 
superiority in the soils of semi-arid countries ; not 
having been sorted so much by the wash of rain work- 


ing through them, they consist rather of deep beds of | 


fine angular grit or rock waste than of definite sand or 
clay. Such material permits of a sufficient rise of water 
from the saturated levels below to maintain the growth 
of the crop, much in the same way as, in a season 


| 
| 
| 


like the present, we see plants growing freely in certain | 


fine-grained sands when the adjoining clay soils have | 
written down once and for all— 


collapsed, although they hold much more water to 
begin with and do not at all feel a short dry spell. 

As regards the farmer the effects of even the present 
drought are not quite so bad as they look; the hay 
crop was above the average and was secured cheaply 
and well, while the showery time lasted just long enough 


little more care in first establishing it ought to make a 
success of a plant which under the name of alfalfa has 
become the staple fodder crop of the whole Western 
Hemisphere from the plains of Patagonia to the torrid 
lands of Arizona or the harsh regions of the North- 
West, and so cannot be over-particular about soil or 
climate. 

The mere dweller in the country with no material 
hopes and fears hanging on the weather, but troubled 
about his desolate garden, weary of the white dusty 
highways and the dejected hedgerows, might be careless 
whether rain came softly lapping the dry earth or in 
the wild rush of a thunderstorm. Most of us are true- 
born Northerners and soon tire of the glare and heat 
of continuous sun, at heart we long for the cool mists 
and grey skies which are our birthright. But the farmer 
wanted gentle rain, not a deluge that would beat down 
the corn or start that sudden and vigorous second 


like potatoes and hops. 

For scenic purposes, and one of the pleasures of life in 
the country is the opportunity it affords of becoming an 
artist in weather, the drought rightly ended in a thunder- 
stormafter dusk. Then you got the unrivalled effect of the 
gathering gloom and stillness, the last stifling moments 
of tension while the big hot drops fall singly, then the 
crash of the thunder and the hiss of the rain, and the 
immediate grateful incense from the wet earth, seen 
unfamiliar from moment to moment in the white levin 
glare. It is a bold dashing effect this of the thunder- 
storm ; the quiet coming of the really beneficent rain 
demands a subtler appreciation, and has it not been 


‘* Now shepherd, see thy word, where without shower 
A borderless low blotting westward spreads. 


| The hall-clock holds the valley on the hour ; 


to ensure a good plant of both mangels and swedes. | 


Swedes, however, have made but little headway 
latterly, potatoes also have suffered greatly and are 
likely, more than any other crop, to prove dis- 
appointing. As so many men nowadays rely upon 
potatoes as their money-making crop, and as they had 
to pay dearly for their seed after last year’s season of 
disaster through wet and disease, a bad crop this year 
will hit them very hard. As to cereals wheat rejoices 
in all the heat it can get, though nothing can make 
good its indifferent start last winter ; barley is being 
hurried along a little too rapidly and oats only flourish 
in a cooler and more dripping time. Straw will of 


course be short ; but if we can only get a fair harvest | 


time, the saving of labour that comes of being able to 
put the binder straightway through the crop and get it 
rapidly off the field will more than compensate for any 
little deficiency of yield. Neither crops nor fruit are 
doing well, insect attacks of all kinds being rife; in 
some places the plum trees are almost leafless through 
the ravages of aphis and red spider. For all farmers 
indeed, but specially for fruit and hop growers, this kind 
of season shows up the difference between good and 
indifferent land, between thorough and slipshod farm- 
ing. 

When one turns from the arable-land farmer to the 


Across an inner chamber thunder treads : 
The dead leaf trips, the tree-top swings, the floor 
Of dust whirls.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL FLOWER. 


Wry not have a professional beauty show? is a 
question one asked after spending half an hour 
in the show of prize picotees and carnations which was 
held at the Horticultural Society’s new hall on Tuesday. 
There is not the faintest doubt that it would be a huge 
success. Kept open for two or three days, thoroughly © 
organised and advertised, such a show would bring in 
enough money to found and endow a new London 
hospital. We suppose that there would be no difficulty 
in securing a large entry. Any prudery which the 


' acknowledged beauties might once have felt about 


stockmen and graziers it is almost impossible to | 


generalise. 
lands and on the chalk downs there is scarcely a bite 
for the sheep, while there is added labour and expense 
in continually carting out water, but further west and 
north where the heat has not been so fierce nor the 
drought so unbroken, where the little trickling streams 
gladden every farm if not every field, men rejoiced in the 


On the clays and sands of the South Mid- | 


| 


being exhibited in public has long since passed away. 
They are exhibited week after week in a dozen picture 
papers published in London, and they like it immensely. 
Sometimes they are photographed by themselves ; at 
other times taken with a little group of professional 
beauties in embryo around them: the Countess of This, 
or Mrs. So-and-So, with their two charming daughters, 
or their beautiful babies, going for a drive in the new 
Panhard or Wolseley, is a perfectly familiar feature of 
half a dozen favourite papers at the present time. 
The letterpress which accompanies these exhibitions 
is free with its homage: the exhibit is always beautiful 
or charming. Considering that the showman has to 
pay several guineas for the right to reproduce each of 
these pictures, no one will blame him for making the 


_ most of the attractions. For upwards of five and twenty 
_ years—we believe it began so far back as about 1878— 


long spell of sunshine. Even if the pastures looked burnt | 
and keep seemed all too scanty the stock thrived, the | 


grass was well nigh as dry as hay and full of nutrition, 


and in the continued sunshine animals of all sorts | 


contentedly grow sleek and fat. In these seasons the 
Southern farmer who possesses a good breadth of lucerne 


private individuals and companies have reaped a good 
harvest out of this professional beauty show on paper ¢ 
it is time we organised it in the form of a regular yearly 
show at Earl’s Court or elsewhere, and made a public- 
spirited use of the proceeds. 

It is natural that the beautiful show and competition 
of the picotees and carnations in Vincent Square should 
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suggest such a scheme. 
which we quite admit many skilled amateurs originate 
and grow with finest skill—reminds one a good deal of 
the professional beauty. Of course there are marked 
contrasts and differences between the two. Thus a 
paint brush is used in certain stages of the cultivation 
of picotees. Then the professional flower is created 
and reared scientifically. The professional beauty is an 
accident. Until she is observed to be beautiful, or 
described so in the lady journalist paragraph, no pains 
are expended on her—she is not prepared for the 
public view. But in other ways there is a distinct resem- 
blance. All society flocks to the spot where, as a rule, 
at the height of the season, the flower or the rising 
beauty is to be seen. One prize beauty succeeds and 
obscures another in the world both of flowers and of 
society so very quickly—rd fjddov dxpafe. xpovor. 
And above all there is the fastidious care which is given 
to the dressing and refining for public view of both. 


But, all told, it is certain that a large population is 


The professional flower— 


immediate purpose of the cultivator, we are in touch 
with work in which Darwin, say, could not have failed 


to be interested deeply. The other part of the business, 


the ivory tweezers, the dressing of the flower for the 
show—one is not sure how seriously one ought to take 
it. And is the petal lying flat—the only petal it seems 
to which the judge will award first prize—really more 
beautiful than the petal which does not lie so? It 
may be, but this profoundly important question leaves 
some of us who care greatly for flowers and for gardens 
cold and unconcerned. There comes to the mind, as 
we write, a cottage garden path sloping to the south- 
west with bands of fine turf: and on either side early in 
July is a long broad edging of snow-white pinks; so 
thick are they that you cannot see an inch of soil and 
scarcely aninch of green between the scented blossoms. 
The petals do not lie flat and they would look ridiculous 
ata show. But no prize carnation or picotee was better 


| to look at or more refreshing in the thought. 


We do not profess to have gone deep into the process — 
of preparation in the case of the professional beauty. | 


engaged, directly or indirectly, in the business : ladies’ | 


maids, dressmakers, milliners, showmen, show-women: 
these are only the obvious few—there is a dim world of 
labour behind them. 
industry. 


It is a great and thriving national | 


Almost as obscure to the outsider as the way in which | 
the professional beauty is turned out—for the market, | 


some ill-natured people say—is the preparation of the 
professional flower for the show bench. All he can feel 
sure of is that these choice and rare blossoms, each 
resting on its circular piece of white paper or card- 
board, never could grow in a pot or the open soil exactly 
in that form. No one could doubt that the toilet of the 
professional flower, like that of the professional beauty, 
is elaborate. As with the prize collie of the show ring, 
the flower must be touched up for the judge’s eye. 
At the dog show anyone may see the finishing 
touch to the dog’s toilette: you can see the exhibi- 
tors taking out their combs almost at the moment 


when the dogs are going from the benches to the | 


ring, and putting the consummating touch of art to 
the soft hair of the drooping ear tip. But these 


wonderful flakes and bizarres, selfs, white and yellow | 


grounds must be groomed, we take it, quite as nicely 
as any fancier does his long-coated dog. The split 
calyx, as Mr. Brotherston tells us in his book,* must be 
manipulated with a pair of tweezers, the split parts 


being folded back. Tweezers are not implements of | 
toilette confessed to as a rule by beauty, but apparently | 
they are very important in the dressing up of the | 


There are special picotee tweezers indeed, 


picotee. 
The petalist with these will arrange 


made of ivory. 


“the outer row of petals on the upper card, being 


careful, however, not to overdo size; a second row 


| 


follows, and so on till the centre is reached, three | 
| wherein it is shown how Waller and he had talk on the 


or four neatly arranged petals finishing off the 
bloom ”. The beginner, we are told, nearly always fails 
in his dressing operations to place the blooms before 
the judges to the best advantage. He ought to secure 
the services of an old and tried petalist. 

Belief in the old-fashioned tradition that it is the 
beautiful swans that bring the new babies does not last 
very long with the rising generations of young folk : 
they suspect it at an earlier age than they were wont to. 
But it is surprising how simple-minded many folk, quite 
informed as to human physiology, live and die in regard 
to the propagation of flowers. We have known people 
of this kind quite staggered to hear that plants and 
trees have sexes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSIDE AN OLD MONASTERY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
5 Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W., 25 July, 1904. 

Sir,—Among the interesting facts you find in Dom 
Gasquet’s ‘‘ English Monastic Life’, your review of the 
23rd inst. justly singles out the one relating to the 
cooks of the pot-au-feu being ordered to ‘‘say the 
Divine Office till the water boils”. You then are 
reminded by it ‘‘of the way in which eggs on Mount 
Athos are boiled while two pistevos (the Nicene Creed) 
are recited”. 

Perhaps you will allow me to quote the following 
from ‘‘ The Treasury of Hidden Secrets” (1600), a 
cook-book which at recipe 27 teaches how ‘“‘ To pre- 
serue Quinces all the yeere, as it was vsed for King 
Edward”. A ‘‘sirrope” is to be made and dealt with, 
and then ‘‘put in your Quinces againe, and let them 
seeth three or four Pater noster whiles ”. 

Once more, this time over eggs :—In the cook-book, 
‘‘Epulario” (Venice, 1549) cooks are taught how to 
proceed ‘‘ Per fare oua tuffate alias lesse con la scorzia”. 
They are to be let boil ‘‘ per spacio dun paternostro”, 
the English wording in the translation ‘‘ The Italian 
Banquet ” (1598) being ‘‘a Paternoster while ” precisely 
as over the boy-king’s Quince delicacy. 

This is not the ‘‘ Divine Office”, nor the ‘‘ Nicene 
Creed”; no, but they illustrate a custom and the cause 
of it. Another example occurs over tea, as cooked 
here when brought by ‘‘the jqgsuite that came from 
China Ann. 1664”. One ‘‘dragm” of tea was to lie 
in one pint of water ‘‘no longer than whiles you can 
say the ‘Miserere’ Psalm very leisurely”. See Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s ‘‘Closet Opened” (1677, p. 155), 


subject, after the poet had had his instructions direct 
from ‘‘ the Jesuite ” himself. 

A study of Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart cook- 
books, lasting some years, enables me to show 


, how this memory-measurement of time had to be 
| resorted to by the cooks of the laity as well as of the 
' ecclesiastical orders until clocks and watches were in- 


It seems so odd to them. Fancy | 


the surprise of some of the visitors to the picotee 
show on Tuesday, if they had been told how the 


‘*perfect” blossoms on which they were exclaim- 
ing were produced; or if there could have flashed 
upon them the scene at the picotee’s wedding, its 
marriage priest with his little camel-hair brush passing 
from ripe flower to flower in the garden of the plants. 
Yet this is probably the most interesting and intelligent 
process of all that go to the making of these pro- 
fessional blossoms. Here at any rate, whatever the 


* « The Book of the Carnation.” By R. P. Brotkerston. London: 
Lane. 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 


vented, and had become cheap enough for kitchen 
service. The ‘‘ very leisurely” between the traveller 
and Waller deserves a sparkle of the eye. It points to 
how a cook might gabble or a cook might drawl, the 
dishes sent up betraying the method, evil either way. 
Yours very faithfully, 
JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Ponsonby Vicarage, 27 July, 1904. 
Sir,—If we would have hopeful subjects for education 
at the age of eight years, we must do as masters of 
hounds, and see to it that the puppies are placed with 
kind and competent puppy-walkers. ‘In early child- 
hood the convolutions of the brain are very imperfectly 


_ developed, and their increase in size goes on simul- 
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taneously with the advance of mental power. If this 
increase be impeded, or if some congenital defect pre- 
vent the further growth of the convolutions, the mental 
powers are of the lowest and feeblest kind ; and as this 
important period, in which the organs for future’use can 
be fashioned and enlarged, terminates at about the 
seventh or eighth year, some notion may hence be 
formed of the cruel wrong done to the individual 
if these precious years, in which the future sage 
or hero is to be prepared for his work, be suffered 
to pass without culture and without that rational 
exertion of the higher faculties which alone raise 
the human animal above the brute. When the 
brain and the skull can receive no further development, 
it is too late to begin the work of rational education, 
and he is happy whose mother has not merely sung 
the lullaby of his infancy, but has laid the foundation 
also of future greatness, by gently exercising the 
faculties which call the material organ into exercise 
without overtasking it: affording it the full play 
requisite to its development without the unhealthy 
strain of school lessons while the young brain is too 
tender to bear it.”—‘‘ The Connection between Physio- 
logy and Intellectual Philosophy”, a paper read to the 
Members of the Royal Institution of Great Britain on 
14 May, 1841, by the Rev. John Barlow. 

The elementary teachers need co-operators who can 
influence parents to refrain, at least, from neutralising 
the teachers’ ethical instruction. 
Roman Catholic clergy are the only link between 
teachers and parents. 


it costs. 
W. Duwn. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING. 
‘To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 
8 Dorset Road, Bexhill, 24 July, 1904. 


Sir,—I do not propose to discuss the statements 
made in the letter of ‘‘ An Untrained Teacher” in your 
issue of yesterday. But as a contribution to such:+a 
discussion I venture to enclose a document which seems 
to me to bear upon the question. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
OscaR BROWNING, 
Principal of the Cambridge University 
Day Training College. 

[Mr. Browning encloses a copy of a list of University 
honours obtained this year by pupils of the Cambridge 
University Day Training College in the primary depart- 
ment who had all been pupil teachers. It shows 


3 firsts, 8 seconds, and 3 thirds, and of these only 1, | 


a third, was obtained in classics. It is of course very 
satisfactory so far as it goes that these 14 honours men 


should be entering on the career of primary school | 


teachers. Unfortunately the Cambridge Training College 
is exceptional in every way, and the teachers trained in 
it necessarily make hardly so much as a drop in the ocean. 
We are afraid that this document does not bear very 
directly on the general problem of elementary school 
teaching.—Ep. S.R.] 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay Review. 


S1r,—With reference to the article dealing with the 
report of the ‘‘ Royal Exchange Assurance ’”’ which you 
were so good asto publish in your issue of the oth inst., 
I wish to call your attention to two errors which I think 
might damage the interests of the corporation. In the 
first place, the increased share of surplus has been 


granted by the directors to all policyholders, and is not | 


Again, 


restricted, as you say, to new policyholders. 
your remark that the practice of the corporation in 
giving more favourable terms to annuitants whose lives 


are precarious is of little value, ‘‘ since annuities can | 


be purchased by the healthiest lives from other first- 
class companies on more favourable terms than the 
Royal Exchange gives to annuitants in indifferent 
health”, is certainly not in accordance with facts. It 
implies that the directors are misleading intending 
applicants for special terms. I feel-sure that you will 
take the first opportunity of correcting the statement, 


The Anglican and | 


That link is worth more than | 


which might otherwise do serious harm to the corpora- 
tion. In some instances the directors have granted to 
‘‘Impaired-Life” annuitants more than double the 
ordinary terms for healthy lives. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. N Wuynper, Secretary. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POLICY AND 
BY-ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
27 July. 
Sir,—It is, I think, pertinent on the morrow of the 
Oswestry election and in view of the Free Trade con- 
tention that it was lost through Mr. Bridgeman’s 
support of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, to ask how many 
Unionists have retained their zeal for the present 
Government solely through the advent of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals which have certainly in other elections 
saved them many votes. Very likely Mr. Bridgeman is 
right enough up to a point in the reason he gave for his 
defeat. The rural elector is slow if sound and he is not 
yet educated to a knowledge of the meaning of Imperial 
taxation. But Mr. Bridgeman has certainly given him- 
self a better chance for the next election by his exclu- 
sive insistence on the need of fiscal reform ; and he is 
certainly to be congratulated on having made the issue 
distinct. The rural voter will have sufficient time to 
| think over it before the general election. 
Yours truly, 
TARIFF REFORMER. 


OLD HENDRIK’S TALES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Vriog, 13 July, 1904. 

Sir,—In turning your man loose on ‘‘ Old Hendrik’s 
Tales” (in your issue of the 2nd inst.) you should not 
have let him get down to particulars: he gives himself 
away there. If he knew his ‘‘ Allemachtij ” thoroughly, 
he would know that it ranks as a ‘‘swear word”, 
which no house-boy would be allowed to use in the 
presence of children. But ‘‘ Allah Mattie” and ‘‘ Allah 
Crachty ” are two variants which rank with our *‘ bally”’ 
for the too vigorous ‘‘ bloody”. For the dialect, your 
man evidently did not read close enough: the explana- 
tion of the ‘‘ American nigger flavour” comes early in 
the text. Any ‘‘ boy” who speaks English must shape 
it after that of the white men from whom he learns it. 
| There is, as yet, no stereotyped ‘‘ Kaffir-English”. 
And where is Old Hendrik set down as a ‘‘ Cape 
_ mative”? ‘* Cape native” has its own meaning ; one 
which does not include a Free State ’Tottie boy. 

For the rest I can only say ‘‘ Poor Kipling ’’, if his 
‘Just So Stories ” are worse than Old Hendrik’s. But 
thanks for the liver medicine—so glad to see the 
SaTurDAY is keeping its tail up. Dare it print this, as 
giving one the chance of a reply to its stroke ? 

Your most obedient, 
Tue AUTHOR OF ‘‘OLD HENpDRIK’s TALEs ”. 


P.S. But if you will let me be good I should like to 

oint out that the true comparison is neither with 
Kipling nor Chandler Harris. It is rather with ‘‘ Rey- 
nard the Fox”; ‘‘ Why the Bear has a stumpy Tail”, 
and the kindred folk-tales of Europe. Real Hottentot 
| folk-lore is not a thing intended to be told to children, 
| but to grown men and women. The tales the house- 
| boys tell are mostly those which went to South Africa 
_ with the first burghers, and which have since been 
_ reset by the Hottentot mind. Thanks again for your 
patience. And the glint of the broad-axe is so refresh- 
ing in these sniping days. 


[If Old Hendrik were an educated man, he would 
hardly write his respectable variant of ‘‘ Allemachtij ” 
so as to suggest the Arabic name for the Deity. What 
has ‘‘ Kafhr-English” to do with the speech of a 
Hottentot (a man who has no hereditary language but 
debased Dutch) either in the Free State or Cape Colony ? 


| If our correspondent had managed to put into his 


stories some of the verve of his letter, they would at 
_ least be more amusing than they are.—Ep. S.R.| 


| 
| 
| 
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REVIEWS. 


THE VICTORIAN SOCRATES. 


‘* Matthew Arnold.” By G. W. E, Russell. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 3s. 6d. 

‘* Matthew Arnold.” By W. H. Dawson. London: 
Putnam's Sons. 1904. 75. 6d. net. 


AD Matthew Arnold been simply a notable critic, 

or a poet, or a stimulating inspector of schools, 

this multiplicity of books about him would certainly 
have bored us. But he touched English life at so 
many points, and so magically, that he provides no 
end of fresh and suggestive literary material. There is 
no reason why quite a number of people, so long as 
they can think as well as write, should not write books 
about Socrates, since to write about Socrates is 
necessarily to write about a hundred things of social, 
or political, or philosophic significance. And Matthew 
Arnold, of all modern Englishmen, was rich in that 
elusive, perturbing Socratic quality of intellect and 
influence which nobody can measure because it has so 
little that is ephemeral, and so much that is likely, at 
any moment, to ferment and burst into growth in so 
many places. The Victorian age was prolific of sages 
who deliberately chose the market-place for their 
auditorium, and carefully eschewed scholastic traditions 
in the utterance of their social or religious doctrine. 
Carlyle, Emerson, Mill, Kingsley, Spencer, Ruskin— 
each in his way appeals quite intelligibly, for the most 
part, to the plain man of a serious turn and average 
powers of thought. But it would be hard to find 
among all these names even one whose influence has 
not conspicuously waned. There is not one whose 
teaching cannot be summarised more definitely than 
the teaching of Matthew Arnold; yet the influence 
of Matthew Arnold, with his tentative, negative, 
light-armed manner of attacking big subjects, is 
perennially active, while many a panoply of noble rage, 
muscular ethics, plausible science or beautifully turned 
invective is in a fair way to be out of date. Arnold, in 
short, like Socrates, was a genuine teacher because he 
was essentially a critic. He taught by stimulus, by 
awaking doubts and questions. His function was not 
to engraft any body of new doctrine, but to drop seeds, 
the fruit of which he himself could hardly foresee. No 
definite group of disciples gathered round him, and 
though he never dissembled his wish to produce some 
positive effect by his writings, he seems always to have 
been a little despondent and unsure of himself as a 
productive force in the world. He has no more charm- 
ing trait, in fact, than the tinge of playful melancholy 
which imbues his thought whenever he sees other 
reformers, unlike himself, marching confidently with 
drums and flags at the head of their battalions. Few 
writers, it is true, have been so effective in the art of 
repetition, in the invention of phrases that stick. But 
these phrases, in Matthew Arnold, are something quite 
other than the catchwords of the man with a panacea. 
They are designed not to formulate a creed of the 
moment, but to prick the complacency of those who 
find in such creeds a perfect solution of problems im- 
memorially complex. As moralist and social philo- 
sopher, no less than as literary critic, Matthew Arnold 
was effective because he was always correcting his own 
standard, and the standards of his day, by recurrence 
to the large and simple types of thought and emotion. 
This is why vulgarity, in letters and life, was always 
the point of his attack. Vulgarity, in essence, is just 
the negation of largeness and simplicity. Nothing is 
more characteristic of Arnold than the sonnet in which 
he tells a friend that the three authors who really ‘‘ prop” 
his mind are Homer, Epictetus, and Sophocles. In 
these three he found three qualities—breadth, austerity, 
and balance—which seemed the most desirable because 
they provided the escape he wanted from the oppres- 
sion and loudness and excess of the life around him. 
‘‘Largior hic ether”, he is always saying in effect, 
and his criticisms of modern life are of permanent value 
because he nearly always makes them from that clear 
air. He seldom denounced, but he often exasperated 
some of his opponents by what they called his ‘‘ patron- 
ising manner”, and by this they meant (had they only 
known) the urbanity he had learned by deliberately 


trying to live above the clouds and currents of any 


' mere controversy. He could even, like Socrates, afford 


to be playful, because he was always getting back to 
first principles and consequently, again like Socrates, 
continually baffled the adversary by seeing over, under, 
and all round him. We do not say he was never a 
little dogmatic, or that he was always right. With 
the Hellenic virtues of mind he had doubtless certain 
Hellenic limitations. But his unique merit is that he 
dared to apply a culture, essentially Greek in form and 
feeling, to the domain of living politics and theology. 
Many statesmen, many divines have been classical 
scholars ; but usually the scholarship has come to be 
little more than a literary weapon or a graceful 
appendage. The classicism of Matthew Arnold pene- 
trated and informed every opinion he held. In his 
daily work as an inspector of schools he grasped and 
persistently taught the coherent and civic conception of 
education (so thoroughly a consequence of the Greek 
ideal) which only at this moment is faintly beginning to 
find expression in practical reforms. Most of what he 
said about the middle-class, about the purely middle- 
class type of liberalism, about the Roman Church, the 
Church of England, and Dissent, is now the spontane- 
ous feeling of all the clearest intellect in the rising 
generation. He appeals to a larger audience, and more 
vividly, every year. To-day in any large provincial 
town there is a rapidly increasing multitude of young 
minds, growing up with a dim distaste of their environ- 
ment, amidst the welter of cheap magazines, sensa- 
tional religion, tawdry materialism and flaring adver- 
tisement, to whom Matthew Arnold appears to express 
their inmost thoughts. He is of the few teachers whose 
teaching has steadily gained momentum with time. 

We confess to an impatience of those who doubt 
whether Matthew Arnold was a great poet. Mr. 
Russell, like Mr. Frederic Harrison, notes the technical 
infelicities—heavy consonantal lines and so forth— 
which impair, he thinks, the musical quality of the 
poetry. For ourselves, we think much nonsense is 
talked about music in the language of poets. The 
phrase after all is only a metaphor, and like so many 
metaphors is highly productive of fallacy. So much 
depends on the setting. There are lines essentialiy 
musical in Browning that would be intolerable in Keats 
or Tennyson. To seize upon certain detached lines 
and to say, ‘‘ This or that is harsh—there is something 
wrong with the mutes or the liquids”, is a method of 
judging poetry which appears to us worthy only of a 
schoolmaster. Applied to such a poet as Matthew 
Arnold, such triviality is only worthy of a schoolboy. 
Style, in poetry, is the personality that transfigures 
language and endows it with the gesture, the mood, 
the countenance of the poet. If space allowed we 
could quote many rough, colloquial, jerky lines from 
Matthew Arnold; but in all of them we can hear 
Matthew Arnold speaking, and they are, therefore, 
good lines. ‘‘ Lack of spontaneity” is another phrase 
employed often to discredit Matthew Arnold’s claim to 
the title of great poet. This, really, is absurd. A 
poet whose very function is to utter the perplexity, the 
hesitations of a doubtful modern mind looking for the 
inner significance of modern life, can hardly be ex- 
pected to reel off his verse with the soaring fluency of 
a Shelley addressing the lark. Shelley is delicious, no 
doubt, when he soars with the lark. The lark, and 
that kind of poetry, go well together. But Shelley 
was equally spontaneous when he sang about politics, 
and the result, then, is simply unreadable verbiage. 
If it be true that lyric poetry—the direct utterance 
by the poet of himself—should express only the 
sweet, untroubled certainties of feeling, then of course 
it is true that Arnold’s lyrics, one and all, are poor 
things compared with Lovelace’s ‘‘ To Althea”. 
We, however, are not convinced that a poem is 
necessarily inferior because it is charged with pen- 
sive reflection or deep morality, nor do we think 
that even a lyric, to be a good one, must be either 
naively sad or naively debonair. What is more, if 
Matthew Arnold has not the careless spontaneity of a 
Cavalier lyrist, he is not without a certain spontaneity 
of his own. The stanzas to Edward Quillinan are a 
perfect example of what we mean. They are slow in 
movement, sad, deeply reflective. But every word 
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comes as it might come from a person sitting in a chair, 
speaking from the heart in his natural voice. If this is 
not spontaneity of a kind, what is? A poet can be 


spontaneous, surely, without speaking in popular | 


language. When people talk of Matthew Arnold as a 
‘* scholar-poet ”, they forget that for him (unlike Dryden, 
unlike Gray, and every scholar-poet proper) the classical 
form is not a more or less rigid mould that limits his 


thought, but a flexible outline lending grace and clear- | 


ness to the expression of it. The thoughts of a scholar- 
poet proper are such thoughts as will more or less fit 
the genius of the ancient languages. They can be 
turned into Latin verse. With a few obvious excep- 
tions—-‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum”’, Balder’’, and so on— 
the poetry of Matthew Arnold is as remote from Greek 
or Latin sentiment as the poetry of Browning. So far 
from binding himself by classical conventions, he is 
much more modern (in thought) than Walt Whitman. 
Neither Arnold nor Tennyson [can be classed as a 
mere scholar-poet, though both were scholars; but 
Tennyson is much more of a_ scholar-poet than 
Arnold, since the clear expression of modern feel- 


Nothing could be better than Mr. Russell’s choice for 
his title-page motto of the exquisite and memorable 
sentence which Matthew Arnold himself wrote of 
Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘ We see him wise, just, self- 
governed, tender, thankful, blameless, yet with all 
this agitated, stretching out his arms for something 


beyond.” 


ing is just where Tennyson fails, and where Arnold | 


succeeds. We are often told, again, that the philo- 
sophic note in Arnold and the restraint of his style 
debar him from access to the multitude. 


be. 
for a penny, had quite a surprising sale. And after all, 
in what sense is any modern poet truly popular? True 
popularity—the quality we praise in Homer and 
** Robinson Crusoe ”—is a very different thing from the 
popularity, say, of Tennyson. In the poems of 
Tennyson it is precisely the inferior, the sentimental 
and parochial element, that recommends them to the 
many. The greatest poets are they who condense and 
crystallise most clearly the misty consciousness men 
have of life in general as a beautiful or as a mysterious 
thing. Tous therefore it would appear that Matthew 
Arnold is quite the representative poet of his time, and 
we believe that posterity will see in his poetry a con- 
centration of the nineteenth century almost as clearly 
as we see in Pope a concentration of the eighteenth 
century. The difference between Matthew Arnold and 
Pope, as poets, is the difference between an intensely 
spiritual age and an age thoroughly mundane. At a 
blush it may seem odd to call the Victorian age intensely 
spiritual, considering how severely, and how justifiably, 
Matthew Arnold himself condemned it. What we mean 
is that deep down, below the smug, conventional 
surface of life, much was going on. Oleographs, cotton, 
and tracts, painfully as they obtrude themselves on the 
vision, are by no means exhaustive symbols of that 
epoch. Underneath were the stirrings of a very sincere 
and profound unrest, and it was out of these vague 
stirrings that Matthew Arnold evolved his poetry. He 
helps us to feel the heart, the half-conscious aspirations, 
of his own age, as we can never feel them in a poet 
essentially literary, like Tennyson, or a poet of idiosyn- 
crasy, like Browning, or a poet of the primitive ecstasies, 
like Swinburne. 

Both these books about Matthew Arnold are to be 
commended. Mr. Dawson’s book, which is no brochure 
but a solid tome of four hundred and something pages, 
is expository in character and ranges over the whole 
field of Matthew Arnold’s philosophy. There is neces- 
sarily something rather prosaic to our mind and a 
little unsatisfying about the purely expository kind of 
‘criticism, particularly when it is extended over so large 
‘an area; but Mr. Dawson in his own line has very 
distinct merits. His book is one which all real students 
of Arnold will do well not merely to borrow and read 
but to buy and keep for reference. The style is correct, 
easy, and often pleasant ; and the writer expresses his 
own opinions with a singular temperance and openness 
of mind. From Mr. Russell, as might be expected, 
‘we get something a little more post-prandial. Every- 
thing is readable, and we can say, for ourselves, that 


Mr. Russell has done much to clear up our mental | 


picture of Matthew Arnold as a personality. The effect 
of the book is to bring out exceedingly well one fact— 
that the force and persuasiveness of Matthew Arnold, 
‘whether as poet or as critic or as philosopher, lay 
ultimately in his grave and winning character as a man. 


ROMNEY CATALOGUED. 


‘“‘Romney: a Biographical and Critical Essay with a 
Catalogue Raisonné of his Works.” By Humphry 
Ward and W. Roberts. London: Thomas Agnew 
and Sons. 1904. 2vols. £10 Ios. 


who take their pleasure in the purely critical 
appreciation of art should always acknowledge 
with gratitude the labours of those others who under- 
take the dry but necessary work of searching out the 
history of an artist’s works and thus build up the 
foundation for reference and enjoyment. But a careful 
catalogue not only helps knowledge and appreciation, 
it has its value as a defence of the artist’s work from 
loss and neglect. Pictures tracked and marked down 
are more likely to be treated with the respect that 


| gathers round officially listed national monuments.* 


Even of | 
this we are not so certain as most critics appear to | 
Some of his verse, published not so long ago | 


The chief English portrait-painters of the eighteenth 
century left a rather bewildering task for the historian. 
The extraordinary rate at which they worked, once 


_ they had gained their position, is almost inexplicable to 


| the modern. 


Even so strong, sure and steady a worker 


_as Millais has nothing to show like the thousands of 


portraits on Reynolds’s list ; on the lists of Romney for 
a period of nineteen years there is a record of nine 
thousand sittings! To accomplish this a very methodi- 
cal arrangement of sittings was necessary, and in the 
note-books and diaries of Reynolds and Romney we 
have the basis, in part, for a catalogue of their pro- 
duction. Romney exhibited little, so that we have not 
the Academy lists to help us, as in the case of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough. But that is only half the battle. 
{t remains to trace and identify the pictures represented 
in those notes, as far as possible to ascertain the 
different hands through which they have passed, to sift 
originals from copies and forgeries, and to identify 
pictures not represented in the diaries. 

In the case of Reynolds and Gainsborough this work 
had been undertaken and toa large extent accomplished. 
The material, in the shape of diaries, existed for that 
part of the career of Romney which follows his visit 
to Italy, from 1776¢ to 1795, and was to some 
extent employed by the Rev. John Romney in 
the life of his father. The diary for 1785 is lost, but 
was used by Romney’s son. This material, which 
covers Romney's production from the age of forty-two 
onwards, passed, at the sale of the grand-daughter’s 
property in 1894, into the hands of Mr. Humphry 
Ward, and is the foundation of the present work. Mr. 
Ward’s wide knowledge of the English school and the 
painstaking labour of Mr. Roberts for the last four 
years have supplied the other part, and the exhibition 
at the Grafton Gallery in 1900 gave an opportunity for 
the examination of a number of pictures. The work is 
not complete, and probably never can be; portraits 
mentioned in the lists have still to be identified, if they 
still exist, and other portraits exist whose subjects are 
doubtful ; but we have here a very full and solid piece 
of work, of the greatest value to the collector, historian 
and critic. 

The first volume opens with Mr. Ward’s biographical 
sketch. The author has been able to add a few 
documents to the accounts by Hayley and John Romney ; 
but there is little material, outside their books, for the 
personal history of Romney, and the writer’s chief 
object has been to reduce, in the light of common sense, 
the bias, of different kinds, that affected these two 


_ writers, and to draw up a plain statement of the facts. 


Romney by his nervous unsocial nature escaped the 

* Romney has never been without his admirers, yet there have been 
instances where his works have sufferéd from neglect. Thus the series 
of cartoons on the story of Psyche in the Royal Institution, Liverpool, 
has been allowed to fall into a deplorable condition. The revived 
interest in the painter has led, we believe, to measures being tiken to 
prevent further damage. 

1766” in second 


column, p. 81, is a misprint, 


= 
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notice of his contemporaries, and his absorption in the 
one object of his art explains the facts that loom so 
large in his otherwise empty history, and occupy, more 
than need be, his critics: the long separation from 


his wife and son, and his devotion to Emma Lyon, | 


in whom he met the very ideal of his painter’s dreams. 
It is not, perhaps, generally realised how late this was 
in his career, namely in his forty-eighth year. With 
a break of five years after 1786 Emma sat to him 
from 1781 till 1791. 
Hamilton ; after that sitting there is a blank of a month 


Once only she sat to him as Lady | 
| various States to one another. 


in the diary ; and from that date the break-up of Romney | 


as a man and an artist begins. 
on the critical side, on Romney’s character as designer, 
draughtsman and technician, and does not attempt to 
trace in close detail the growth and changes in his art ; 
but he indicates what must be the general judgment on 
his work, its breadth of design and its charm, its sim- 
plicity of method, its lack of profound research. Romney, 


Mr. Ward dwells little | 


the successful and famous portrait-painter, was at heart | 


a disappointed artist. 
design ; he was the originator of Boydell’s Shakespeare 
Gallery ; his visit to Italy in 1773-5 when he was thirty- 
nine must have been made in the hope that this line of 
ambition was still open to him; and we shall never 
know how far he acknowledged to himself, in the 


His ambition was imaginative | 


presence of the great models, that while he had the | 


general idea of plastic simplicity and disposition, he 
lacked the early training and knowledge of form that 
would have completed his equipment. 

The diaries follow, deciphered by Mr. Roberts. 
These begin in the year when Romney took his big 
house in Cavendish Square, and therefore cover the 
period of his maturity and success. The second 
volume is filled by a catalogue raisonné. 
a list, with all available particulars, of identified 
portraits. Then a separate list of portraits and pictures 
purporting, many of them with no good reason, to be 
based on ‘* Lady Hamilton”. Then follow portraits 
unidentified, illustrations to Shakespeare and Milton, 
and miscellaneous and fancy subjects. Full details of 
engravings are included. 

A large number of photogravures, many of them 
reproducing the originals for the first time, add to the 
interest and beauty of the work. The edition before us 
is printed on Japanese paper, but will be followed by 
one somewhat less luxurious and costly. We con- 
gratulate the authors and publishers on the completion 
of a useful and laborious task. 


LAW AMONGST NATIONS. 


‘* Elements of International Law."” By Henry Wheaton. 
Fourth English edition. By J. B. Atlay. London: 
Stevens and Sons. 1904. 32s. 


First comes . 


‘* Private International Jurisprudence.” By J. Alderson | 


Foote K.C. Third edition. 
and Haynes. 1904. 25s. 
‘““The United States and Porto Rico.” 
Rowe. London: Longmans. 1904. 

**War and Neutrality in the Far East. 
Lawrence. London: Macmillan. 1904. 
net. 


Iroquois, too, have their laws: they eat their 

prisoners.” The French mot embodies in an 
epigram the general contempt for the rules of inter- 
national law which many even thinking men experience. 
**Read me no more of these gentlemen ”, said a famous 
English Lord Chief Justice barely thirty years ago of 
the international law text-book writers, in the great 
case which decided our right to claim three miles of the 
sea as British waters,—‘‘ thep follow each other like 
sheep”. The rules of international law are seldom 
seen at work, for, so far as public law goes, war is 
almost essential to call forth any active application of 
them, and the average man tends to forget there is any 
such thing. It seemed to strike the American world 


London: Stevens 
By L. S. 

55. net. 

3. 
35. 6d. 


Prussia, compiled his famous treatise in 1836. Various 
editions of his work have appeared in England and 
America, and Mr. Atlay has brought the work down to 
the present time for English readers. 

Mr. Atlay’s editing has been on the whole carefully 
done. Wheaton’s work is ambitious, or his editors 
have made it so, for it covers now not only the whole 
field of public international law, the dealing that is of 
States with one another as such, but private inter- 
national law also, or the relations of the subjects of 
This makes the task of 
adequate editing all the more difficult, but the recent 
cases of importance, such as Ve Nicols v. Curlier in 
1900, which may aptly be called the romance of the 
Café Royal, have been inserted, though this par- 
ticular case does not receive the attention it deserves. 
Recent practice in public international law is care- 
fully chronicled ; for instance, amongst the cases illus-. 
trative of the more recent practice as to formal 
declaration of war, the outbreak of the Boer war in 
1899, the attack on the Taku Forts in 1900, and the 
events connected with the torpedo attacks on Port 
Arthur at the commencement of the present Russo- 
Japanese war are all given. As to the exact facts rela- 
tive to the last, the editor, writing in March 1904, is 
careful to suspend judgment; one thing is clear that 
the Japanese, even if they did fire the first shot, were 
abundantly supported by recent precedent. Russia 
herself, for instance, in 1877 marched into Turkish 


| territory some hours before any declaration of war was 


issued. 

The case of the *‘ Allanton ” has been attracting much 
attention recently. She is a British-owned steamer and 
was carrying coal bought from Japanese mines con- 
signed to British subjects at Singapore, a neutral port, 
under a contract made before war broke out. The 
Russians have made, it is admitted, coal contraband of 
war: but contraband depends on destination, that is to 
say, a belligerent cannot interfere or prevent trade in 
contraband articles between neutrals, it is only when 
the contraband articles are proceeding from the neutral 
to the other belligerent that the first can step in and 
stop the game. The ‘ Allanton”’ was seized and con- 
demned, both cargo and ship, by the prize court at 
Vladivostok, apparently on the ground that, though 
nominally intended for a neutral port, the coal was 
really going to find its way into Japanese hands. Now 
if this were clearly proved, there would be something 
to be said for the Russian proceedings. The English 
cases, which Mr. Atlay compares with care, are contra- 
dictory, and the Americans in the civil war insisted that 
it was not the immediate but the ultimate destination 
that was the criterion, a criterion which Professor 
Holland in the ‘‘ Times” recently admitted was reason- 
able : and subject to clear proof it is. The fact, how- 
ever, that the ‘“‘Allanton”’ had on board a Japanese 
cabin boy and was proceeding by the shortest route 


| to Singapore, which happens to lie inside the Japanese 


with the shock of a new idea to discover on the out- | 


break of war with Spain that certain merchantmen 
seized on the outbreak of hostilities had to be restored, 
and all because these sheep-like gentlemen said it must 
be so. But the world has moved on in this respect 
since Wheaton, the Minister of the United States to 


islands instead of round by the Pacific, certainly does 
not constitute such proof. In any case the penalty for 
contraband is seizure of the goods. The ship is never 
liable unless the owners are clearly proved to have 
known of and been parties to a breach of international 
law. 

The index to Wheaton always was indifferent— 
and Mr. Atlay has not taken the trouble to make it 
good. Apropos of the ‘‘ Malacca” we can find no 
reference to the Russian Volunteer Navy nor to the 
nearest parallel, the ‘‘ Seewehr” of the Germans in 
1870 ; whether this is, as we rather suspect, because 
these topics are omitted from the book, or only be- 
cause the index is faulty, we leave to Mr. Atlay. 
With regard to the status of the Volunteer Navy 
there is much to be said: these volunteer vessels may 
be in fact Government owned ; but assuming they are 
what they pretend to be, privately owned vessels on 
which the Government has a right to call in time of 
war, as the English Government has on the Cunard 
boats, then the usual criticism that Russia has no right 


' to send the Volunteer Navy through the Dardanelles as 


merchantmen, and subsequently use them as men of 
war, requires examination: the ships have a double 
character. Nominally they are merchantmen like a 
Cunard liner: at a given moment they cease to be 
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privately owned merchantmen and become State-con- 
trolled and State-paid ships of war. The real question 
is at what moment does the change take place? If 
before the ships pass the Dardanelles, then their passage 
is illegal; if after, then it is not. But clearly the 
Russian Government have some discretion to say at 
what exact moment they will exercise their right, in 
what exact spot the private merchantman shall become 
a public man-of-war. 

The third edition of Mr. Foote’s book is welcome. 
Its original clear and comprehensive form is retained, 
the more recent cases being inserted ; though we have 
looked in vain for some important cases, e.g. Attorney- 
General v. Winans relating to domicile, and Lightbody 
y. West relating to foreign marriages. Private inter- 
national law, the law regulating say the marriages of 
English and Americans, or the wills of French people 
dying in Germany, develops rapidly as intercourse 
increases. The above-named romance of the Café 
Royal is a case in point. 
humblest rank, who went bankrupt in circumstances 
that involved a penal sentence of tifteen years; a fugitive 
from his country ; a waiter in a little restaurant off 
Regent Street ; with the assistance of an industrious 
French wife a restaurant proprietor in a small way, in 
a large way, in a larger way, year by year, eventually 
proprietor of the Café Royal—such was the romance of 
M. Nicols. At the time the poor bootmaker married he 
naturally did not trouble about any marriage contract in 
writing ; and in default of express contract the French Code 
says the parties are assumed to marry according to com- 
munauté des biens, i.e. a sort of partnership, by which at 
the death of either party all the property acquired during 
marriage is equally divided. M. Nicols on his death in 
England had made a will in English form and divided 


consisted of two parts. As America does not interfere 
in world politics, world politics shall not interfere with 
the continent of America. The conquest of Porto Rico 
blows the protasis sky high. What becomes of the 
apodosis? Dr. Rowe does not answer. 

Dr. Lawrence’s Essays are clear, interesting and very 
instructive on the points of law which have arisen 
in the war. Dr. Lawrence’s experience as lecturer at 
Greenwich and his consequent contact with naval men 
gives his observations an air of practical reality which 
international law-writers often lack. Russia’s charge 
of treachery is dismissed very summarily, as deserving 
of ‘no serious consideration: it is merely an attempt 
to conceal her own deficiencies by imputing bad faith to 
an honourable enemy”. Dr. Lawrence maintains that 
there is no case for the Russian volunteer navy, on the 
ground that the vessels are really State-owned all the 
time, and there is consequently no parallel with our 


_ Cunard boats. If this be proved Russia’s case vanishes. 


A French bootmaker of the | 


his property acquired in England as English law would | 


have allowed an English husband to do; he gave 
his wife a life interest in one-third, and left all the rest 
away from her, capital and interest. The wife said 
I married according to French law. That governs 
the whole of my married life: by that law I can claim 
half the whole property absolutely "—and in this case 
there was no doubt the vast fortune had been largely 
built up by Madame Nicols’ financial skill. We in this 
country are accused of insularity ; but with very far from 
insular liberality the House of Lords adopted Madame 
Nicols’ view, on the ground that the provision of the 


We cannot notice all the points raised, but Dr. 
Lawrence has much interesting comment on such things 
as coal, contraband and wireless telegraphy: we can 
recommend all he has to say to both student and general 
reader. 


NAPOLEON AND CAPTAIN MAITLAND. 


**The Surrender of Napoleon.” By Rear-Admiral Sir 
F. L. Maitland. New edition, edited with Memoir 
by W. K. Dickson. London: Blackwood. 1904. 
155. 
en the subject of Napoleon’s 
captivity appears as inexhaustible as his renown. 
Only a few months ago we noticed a new edition of 
Mr. Seaton’s defence of Sir Hudson Lowe—since that 
time we have had M. Houssaye’s remarkable account 
of Napoleon’s last weeks in France and the preliminaries 
of his surrender to Captain Maitland which appeared in 
the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes”. The original narrative 


of the Captain of the ‘‘ Bellerophon” has now been 


French Code was an implied contract—a point Mr. | 


Foote does not emphasise sufficiently—and the French 
law would not be ousted by English law, even with 
regard to property acquired here and after the spouses 
had become domiciled here. 


republished and will repay some attention from the 
large section of the public who are concerned about 
Napoleon’s treatment by the British Government. 
Captain Maitland’s account of the days he passed in 
association with Napoleon will always have a distinct 
value of its own. He was enabled by circumstances to 
witness the demeanour of his distinguished guest under 
the most trying conditions to which a masterful mind 
could be subjected, and his evidence forces us to come 


to the conclusion either that Napoleon was blessed 


The conquest of Porto Rico has brought the Ame- | 


rican people and Government face to face with problems 
of governing and developing backward dependent 
populations, familiar enough in this country but new 
to America. As Dr. Rowe naively says: ‘‘ The self- 
confidence so characteristic of the American people has 
never for a moment faltered in the conviction that we 


would be able to solve the problem, and solve it success- | 


fully”: and that ‘‘ little attention has been given to 
the colonial experience of other countries”. The book 
is too general and sketchy; it gives too little of 
chapter and verse to be taken very seriously ; but the 
chapters dealing with the problems which America had 


with a sweetness of temper in which the earlier part of 
his career had not induced belief or that he was an 
even more profound master of dissimulation than his 
enemies had assumed. In any case, like the great 
Frederick, he had the gift of captivating men in a 
high degree when he liked to employ it. This was 
recognised by Lord Keith in his criticism on the 


| proposal for an interview between the Prince Regent 


to face in the matter of the legal system and the local | 


government are interesting, especially the latter. The 
Spanish law of companies was found not nearly elastic 


enough to admit of the development of the American m 
| difficult a captive than the men to whose care he was 


corporations which are to exploit the local sugar and 
coffee : and we see with regret, but no surprise, that, in 
the teeth of a large body of professional opinion, a wide 


| 


law of divorce has been introduced, divorce having | 


under the Spanish régime been unknown. The urgent 
haste with which local interests petitioned for absolute 
local self-government with election to all offices on 
the widest American plan is amusing, almost as amusing 
as the cannyness which McKinley’s Commission dis- 
played in refusing to admit that sauce for the American 
goose was also sauce for the Porto Rican gander: local 
autonomy was tempered with the strongest executive 
control. The Monroe doctrine is referred to by Dr. 
Rowe in his preface as ‘‘something more than a mere 
arbitrary assumption of power”. The Monroe doctrine 


and his prisoner, ‘‘D n the fellow, if he had obtained 
an interview-with his Royal Highness, in half an hour 
they would be the best friends in England”. Accord- 
ing to Maitland Napoleon never, so far as he knew, 
while on board the ‘“ Bellerophon”’ ‘‘ allowed a fretful 
or captious expression to escape him”. But it must 
be remembered that Maitland treated him with greater 
consideration than was shown by Sir George Cockburn, 
who was under much stricter orders, and we do not 
think there can be any doubt that Maitland’s tempera- 
ment made him a much more suitable guardian for so 


afterwards entrusted. Maitland indeed had a certificate 
of character from Napoleon himself which entirely 
obviates any necessity for apology on his _ behalf 
to posterity. Before leaving the ‘‘ Bellerophon” 
Napoleon expressed his thanks to him for having acted 
throughout ‘‘ as a gentleman and man of honour”, and 
when actually quitting the ship repeated these senti- 
ments. It is therefore the more to be regretted that 
M. Houssaye in his able study should once or twice 
have employed language that certainly seems (whether 
it were so intended or not) to cast some slur upon the 
Admiral’s perfect good faith. He insinuates that, 
during the interview of 14 July with Las Casas, who 
had been sent by Napoleon to interview Maitland before 
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his master surrendered, Maitland ‘burning to draw 
Napoleon onto his ship "’, ‘‘ allowed it to be understood, 
too much so for his honour, that the Emperor would 
find a suitable reception in England”. There is abso- 


lutely no authority for this in Maitland’s own recital, | 
| admire a nation which allowed a gang of cutthroats to 


nor did Napoleon ever make it a subject for reproach- 


ing Maitland. The only possible foundation for M. | 


Houssaye’s allegations must be sought in the narrative of | 


Las Casas which has been proved totally unworthy of 
serious consideration in other matters where accuracy 
is of the first necessity. It is contrary to all that we 
know of Maitland’s character, as revealed in his career 
and intimate journals, not written for publication, 
that he should ever have told Las Casas that ‘ the 
English people had a generosity of sentiment and 
liberality of opinion above that of even the heads 
of the State”. Itis true that Las Casas acquits him 
of any sinister design in making these statements 
but we believe Maitland’s explicit denial that he ever 
promised Napoleon ‘‘a good reception” in England, 
though he undoubtedly admits that he did suggest that 
he should come on board his ship. It is also clear that 
the French emissaries tried to draw Maitland into some 
promise which he most certainly never made. 
equal certainty we now know from M. Houssaye himself 
that Napoleon had no alternative but to surrender to 
Maitland. The French Government had determined to 
get rid of him and Napoleon’s own mind throughout 
had been occupied with the idea of surrender to the 
English, believing that so startling a step on his part 
would be met with equally striking magnanimity. Mait- 
land was not unnaturally anxious to have the credit of 


so illustrious a captive but history will acquit him of | 


having any part in bringing about or inducing the sur- 
render. It is a pity that, in trying to remove from the 
French authorities the odium of hounding Napoleon 
out of France, a distinguished historian should have 
cast a slur on a reputation stainless by Napoleon’s own 
evidence. We agree with Maitland’s criticism of his 
own action that it would have been better if the declara- 
tions made by both parties at the time had been in 
writing. 

The editor has prefixed to Maitland’s narrative an 
interesting memoir of his career which is not only 
valuable from the personal standpoint but illustrates 
vividly the arduous work of our navy in all parts of the 
world both during the French war and in the quarter 
of a century following its close. 


ZIMRI OF BELGRADE. 


‘*The Servian Tragedy, with Some Impressions of 
Macedonia.” By Herbert Vivian. London : Grant 
Richards. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 


R. HERBERT VIVIAN is well known both as a 
4 brilliant writer on Balkan affairs and as a 
chivalrous champion of dethroned dynasties. The pre- 
sent book has provided him with an excellent oppor- 
tunity of doubling the parts; he is able at the same 
moment to state his views on the Macedonian question, 
and to defend the memory of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga against the calumnies of the pack of 
scoundrels who so foully did the Royal couple to death 
a year ago. Mr. Vivian's indictment of the assassins is 
based upon full knowledge of their antecedents. He 
has met many of them during his frequent sojourns in 
Servia; he has listened to pious discourses from the 
lips of that oily man of God, the Archbishop of Belgrade ; 


_ceals the opportunist 


With 


plete his dossier of Prince Nicholas’ ‘‘ dear son-in-law” 
and that of the amiable Colonel Mashin. Even to the 
author, who knows the Servian character well, the 
attitude of the Servian people on the morrow of the 
assassination is evidently a puzzle. It is difficult to 


wipe out a dynasty without an armed protest. Servia 
has had her heroes and her martyrs; but the 
veneer of modern Balkan civilisation usually con- 
and the place-hunter. But 
the last act in the Servian tragedy is not yet over, 
and the retribution which twice fell upon the Obrenovich 
dynasty for the blood of Kara George (for, pace Mr. 
Vivian, we think the evidence proves Milosh to have 
been consenting to his death), will, doubtless, sooner 
or later visit the House of Karageorgevich. We should 
like to hear the author’s views about the ultimate fate 
of the beautiful, but misgoverned country, which he 
loves. There are signs, however, in these pages, that 
he no longer regards with unqualified favour the saying 
of the late Mr. Gladstone, that ‘‘ you cannot put your 
finger on the map, and point to a place where Austria 
has done good”. We know that at one moment last 
summer an Austrian occupation was contemplated, and 
that six lines of rails have lately been laid down at 
India, a junction near Semlin. Possibly, with Russia 
engaged in the Far East, Austria will repeat the 
advance into Servia which she made in the eighteenth 
century. We cannot believe that the double-eagle, 
which once flew as far south as Uskiib, will for ever 
perch on the Save. 

Mr. Vivian was assisted in his Macedonian tour by 
the observant eye and skilful camera of his wife, a lady 
who, if we mistake not, has penetrated to portions of 
Old Servia visited by no Englishwoman since Miss Irby 
of Sarajevo. One of Mrs. Vivian’s photographs, the 
tomb of Murad at Kosovo, possesses unique historic 
interest. As regards the Macedonian question, Mr. 
Vivian is one of the few English travellers who has not 
a high Opinion of the Bulgarian prospects. At the pre- 
sent moment, when the Roumanians of Macedonia are 
clamouring for separation from the sway of the CEcu- 
menical Patriarch, we should hardly agree with him 
that they are ‘‘ cat’s-paws of the Greek propaganda”. 
But we thoroughly endorse his view that Italian agita- 
tion in Albania is doomed to failure. Italy, if she be so 
foolish as to cross the Adriatic, will find a second and 
a more costly Adowa in the defiles of Elbassan. 

Two small points deserve correction in the next edi-- 
tion. Sir A. Biliotti is no longer our Consul-General 
at Salonika, and in the brief account of M. Mijatovich 
it would be worth adding that he has written a read- 
able history of the defence of Constantinople by the 
last Constantine. We trust that Mr. Vivian’s elec- 


_ tioneering labours will not prevent him from telling 


he has been amused at the vanity of the arch-— 


conspirator, voluble in several languages; and he 


has compiled a Servian ‘‘Men of the Time”, which | 
should lie on the study-tables of our somnolent diplo-— 


macy. After a concise summary of Servian history, 
Mr. Vivian describes in graphic language the scene 
of the murders, even giving the exact amount of 
blood-money received by each of the ‘ patriots”, who 
posed as tyrannicides. Of King Peter we are told 
much that is true (as we know from other sources), and 
little that is good; but no one will envy that uneasy 


monarch the Swiss guards, the rope ladder, and the | 


launch with steam up which are the necessary appur- 
tenances of the Royal bedchamber at Belgrade. If Mr. 
Vivian goes to Montenegro, he will be able to com- 


us more about those Balkan lands, which he knows: 
so well. 


NOVELS. 
‘*The Challoners.” By E. F. Benson. London ¢ 
Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 


It is a pity that Mr. Benson should be much more 
successful with his chatterboxes who gyrate in society 
than with his less dazzling characters. It is true that 
the said chatterboxes are like nothing at all in real 
London, but then they are so very like what the middle 
classes imagine such people to be, they supply so aptly 
speaking parts to the lay figures of whom our bour- 
geoisie read in the fashionable intelligence, that they 
are in their way successful. But when it comes to the 
portrayal of ordinary men and women, of the people 
whom Trollope could and did represent so faithfully, 
Mr. Benson is nowhere. If he is not careful the middle 
classes will argue from the known to the unknown and 
find him out as an untrustworthy realist. He is, of 
course, too clever to be found out all at once. For 
instance in ‘‘ The Challoners ” he really writes his story 
round the character of an old-fashioned country parson 
with very narrow views. But then he makes him brother 
of apeer. Thus when the worthy admirer of Mr. Benson's 
novels begins to ask himself whether, judging from his 
own experience, he can honestly think such a parson 
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probable, the odds are that he will be baffled, say to him- 


self ‘‘ The parsons I know are not peers’ brothers ”’— | 


and Mr. Benson is safe pro hac vice. His Mr. Challoner 
js too narrow a Philistine (not indeed for England of 
to-day, but) for his particular milieu. He is punished 
bt having a musical genius for a son, and a daughter 
who wants to marry an atheist. 
with the clash of temperaments, and its author has a 


lively sense of the pathos of natural affection crossed _ 
by moral and intellectual antipathy without the power | 


of turning it into literature. The children may be as 
delightful as their inventor thinks, but the reader is not 
allowed to see much of their charm. The book ends 
to the conventional soft music, and a lively but im- 
possible peeress who sustains most of the comic relief 
is suddenly felt to have been too wildly incongruous. 
But the author understands and can communicate some- 
thing of the musical temperament. 


“A Daughter of the Snows.” 
London: Isbister. 1904. 6s. 
This novel shows much better work than a volume 
of short stories from the same hand which we noticed 
recently, but Mr. London goes far to spoil it by taking 
himself too seriously. The strength of the book lies in 


By Jack London. 


The story is concerned | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


its scenes of hard physical effort in the Klondike 
region, but even here the author is too elaborate. | 
' us a semi-monastic order formed for the guarding and 


Several pages, for instance, are given to a desperate 


attempt to take a canoe across a river when the ice is 
' some of our Cabinet ministers as untrustworthy weak-- 


melting : there is vigour in the description, but the 
reader finds it extremely hard to see the picture for 
himself. The multitude of picturesque touches pro- 
duces vagueness: we do not know exactly where the 
canoe is going, as the author would have us know. 
Frona Welse, the heroine, returns to her old home in 
the Klondike after an up-to-date education in the 
United States. She is a little alarming to old-fashioned 
eyes, but one can feel her attractiveness. 
ever, completely taken in by a good-looking cad who 
claims to have done great deeds in exploration while 
on every occasion he shows himself a coward. His 
final exposure is dramatic, though whether a man who 
appropriated to himself the adventures of a little-known 
missionary, a century old, would be fool enough to tell 
them in the actual words of the missionary’s book is 
doubtful. His rival is a correct and somewhat priggish 
young engineer who turns, under Klondike conditions, 
into a very creditable specimen of primitive man. The 
incidental episodes are very well done, but there is too 
much pseudo-philosophy for a story which should have 
been of the ‘‘ rattling” type. 


“Enid.” By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
stable and Co. 1904. 6s. 

The title of this book might have been ‘‘ The Amazing 
Marriages”, it is so full of mésalliances. The heroine 
is physically mismated with a neurotic, worthless 
creature, her lady’s maid becomes a peeress, and her 
father, a retired draper, marries a charming well-born 
lady, whose first husband was a groom. The plot is 
commonplace, and wound up hastily in a conventional 


London: Con- 


concerned with a purely animal passion which a man. 
entertains for his cousin. He writes, she paints, and. 
so far they are worse than the beasts of the field: 
they might have seen something in the universe besides 
lust. But let that be: what concerns the critic is that 
an erotic monomaniac like the hero is such terribly 
poor company. The book is badly written and ill- 
constructed, but to that we are accustomed: a more 
serious matter is the indefinable air of vulgarity which: 
shrouds the characters. If people must be vicious, 
they need not be so horribly second rate. For erotic 
vulgarity is even more boring than vulgar religiosity. 
The love of a cad and a muff for an hysterical girl is. 
not an amusing subject—especially when they have~ 
not enough honest flesh and blood about them to be 
decently immoral. Nothing wicked is done in the 
book—and it leaves all the worse taste in the mouth. 
To read Apuleius or Rabelais after ‘‘ To-morrow ?”’ 
would be to escape from a sewer into a cold bath. For 
since Victoria Cross has not the antiseptic of style, her 
writing is unsavoury. 

‘*The Hunchback of Westminster.” By William: 

Le Queux. London: Methuen. 1904. 6s. 


The author tells us that this book ‘‘ is really no idle- 
fiction spun for the entertainment of an idle hour”. 
’Tis well. For if this be so, perhaps there is amongst 


extension of the British Empire which has blackballed 


lings. But its methods are somewhat odd, and its 
indiscreet chronicler has unwittingly made very fair farce 
out of it. The hero of this book is the orthodox secret 
investigator, and the persons with and against whom 


' he works are the most remarkable scratch crew ever 


She is, how- | 


got together outside the walls of a madhouse. We 
have a hidden treasure in Mexico, and an airship ascent 
of disguised plotters, and Jesuits and cyphers and 


. modern politicians, and, above all, Mr. Le Queux’s own 


inimitable style. But the Hunchback of Westminster 
has really nothing in common with his confrére of Notre 
Dame, and, though the ribald might say that there were 
lots of goats in the present volume, there is no 
Esmeralda. The choice of title opens up vast possi- 
bilities ; after it we fully expect to see some fifth-rate 
new story of adventure call itself The Spoilers of the 
Tea. We throw out the suggestion to novelists who 
want to expoit the fiscal question. 


‘*The Master Hope.” By Phyllis Bottome. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1904. 6s. 

The author would evidently wish to be considered a 
person of culture, for she places at the head of each: 
chapter excerpts from Browning, Rossetti, Omar 
Khayyam and Nietzsche. She also knows something 


London : 


_about hospitals, and therefore makes two of her 


and perfunctory manner: the main purpose of the story | 


is difficult to discover, and the side-issues rather dis- 
tract from than increase the main interest. The chief 
merit of the book lies in the acute and masterly analysis 


of moods, of motives of behaviour, and of the lighter | 


surface manifestations of character and temperament. 
Nevertheless the characterisation in some instances 
strikes one as unreal and superficial, there is a certain 
lack of taste in the feminine studies, and of apprecia- 
tion of the truer deeper sources of emotion and action. 
In his style and in his method, Mr. Pickthall recalls 
George Meredith, in his energetic employment of words, 
in his unusual variety and amplitude of expression, he 
is no unworthy follower at a distance of a great master, 
but he lacks the distinction both of thought and utter- 
ance, and, above all, the rare creative genius of 
Meredith. 


**To-morrow?” By Victoria Cross. London and 
Newcastle : Walter Scott Company. 1904. 6s. 


Few of us care for a smoking-room story which 
has absolutely no point except that it cannot be told 
in the presence of ladies: still fewer like a novel of 
the same description. The present book is entirely 


hunt. 


characters take up nursing. She has plenty to say, and 

talks with eagerness and self-confidence and only” 
average feminine intelligence, of a wide range of sub- 

jects, from Anglicanism to operations. What the 

‘* master-hope ” is, we did not discover, unless it be the 
very obvious desire of the heroines to get married. 


‘* Eldorado.” By Robert Cromie. London: Ward, 
Lock. 1904. 6s. 

Mr. Cromie’s favourite adjective is most applicable to» 
his work—which is indeed ‘‘inept”. It is a preposte- . 
rous story of an expedition to South America, nominally 
for archeological research, in reality the usual treasure- 
That Mr. Cromie knows very little about archeo- 
logy is of less importance than the fact that he cannot 
construct a really readable sensational story. 


A Fool with Women.” By Fred Whishaw. 
Long. 1904. 6s. 

Leaving Russian adventure and Court intrigue for 
awhile, Mr. Whishaw gives us in his latest story a 
new version of the romance of a treasure island. Keith 
Adams, his hero, who is superficially ‘‘a fool with 
women”, proves himself no fool with men. and the 
story of his wooing, diversified as it is with many 
stirring adventures, is likely to please those youthful 
readers who care for incident and plenty of it. Thesecond 
sentence of Mr. Whishaw’s first chapter may prove a 
serious stumbling-block to readers more critical: ‘* The- 
lazy wavelets—tired with the exertion of going through . 


London: 
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their perfunctory duty of accompanying the tide through- 
out a six hours’ rise from low to high, uphill work 


every inch of it—scarcely had the energy to flop one | 


after the other exhausted upon the sand.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


* New Letters of Thomas Carlyle.” Edited and Annotated by 
Alexander Carlyle. Two volumes. London: Lane. 1904 


There is a note of dignity and restraint about Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle’s Preface to this collection of letters, which has been 
distressingly, even disgustingly, absent from some of the Carlyle 
books which have been published of late. It is moreover a 
very pleasing and entertaining collection which shows us a 
Carlyle full of fine feeling as a son, a brother, and a 
friend. Not less delightful are the letters to “My own 
Jeannie”. Of course we must expect the usual unreason- 


public is, on the whole, very doubtful. In this notice customers 
are warned that the caterers cannot themselves guarantee the 
absolute purity of the milk which they supply, though those 
from whom they procure it guarantee purity. 
“Frederick the Great and the Rise of Prussia.” By W. Fe 
Reddaway. London: Putnams. 1904. 55. 


This is one of the “ Heroes of the Nations” series edited by 
Mr. H. W. C. Davis, and is intended, both in matter and 
illustration, to be popular history. Mr. Reddaway, however, 


_ has written a book which may appeal to serious students of 


ing, loud-sounding and utterly _unconvincing attacks on , 


everybody Carlyle did not understand. The letters are full 


of offence in this: it is the very Carlyle who exasperated past — 


bearing and past acquaintanceship Herbert Spencer. No col- 
lection of Carlyle’s letters, even restricted to those written on 


his “ well days”, could be without this ugly feature. The | 
editor has several references to Carlyle’s relations with his wife, 


and to his condition after her death. “ The mythical story that 
he spent his last years in penitential sorrow and remorse (for 
the supposed ill-treatment of his wife) is not one that can be 
credited by those who were intimate with him, or who have 
read his correspondence during the period referred to. It rests 
on idle gossip and hearsay, or on certain humorously ex- 


aggerated expressions in Mrs. Carlyle’s letters or on mistaken | 


inferences from isolated extracts from Carlyle’s Journal which 
when read in its entirety or with a knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which it was written affords little or no evidence 
in justification of the allegation.” This is not pretty wording, 
but it must be admitted that Mr. Alexander Carlyle has some 
right to speak in this matter. Most people come to a hasty 
“opinion” on the strength of scraps and prejudices. 


“The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation.” By Richard Hakluyt. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. Glasgow: MacLehose. 1904. 
12s. 6d. 


The romance of the search of Sebastian Cabot, Martin 
Frobisher and others for the North-West Passage fills many 
pages in the seventh volume of this admirable edition of 
Hakluyt. There is perhaps nothing in it of equal fascination 
to Willoughby’s sailing and loss, for the tragedy here is lack- 
ing ; but most sea-stories pale in interest by comparison with 
his. Sir Humphrey Gilbert in his discourse—illustrated by his 
heart-shaped map of the world—to prove that there is a passage 
by the North-West to the Indies, says that the King of Portugal 
was so anxious that the Emperor Charles V. should not persevere 
in the enterprise that he bribed him with three hundred and 
fifty thousand crowns to desist: “and it is thought that the 


King of Portugal] would not have given to the Emperour such | 
summes of money for egges in Mooneshine”. The eighth | 


volume is devoted almost entirely to the first establishments of 
the English in North America, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert is 
its chief figure. The adventures of a far greater man, Ralegh, 
his step-brother, do not come into this volume ; but there is an 
account of the voyage of the ship which Ralegh in 1586, at his 


own expense, sent out to the relief of the Virginian colony ; | 


and also of the fourth and fifth voyages, each full of interest. 
“Physical Deterioration: its Causes and the Cure.” By A. 
Watt Smyth. London: Murray. 1904. 6s. net. 


Mrs. Smyth has given to her series of interesting papers a 
title a little too grandiloquent. She does not go quite to the 
root of all the things of which she treats, and we do not 
think that the book is likely to cure the evils. But she 
is really suggestive very often. 
sical Unfitness of Recruits”, “ Systems of Physical Educa- 
tion”, “Physical Culture in Elementary Schools”, “ Child 
Labour”, “ Rural Conditions”, “ The Evil Effects of Drink”, 
and “Milk”. “Rural Conditions” cannot be more than very 


Her chapters include “ Phy- | 


slightly touched upon in a collection of this character, and we | 


are not exceptionally impressed by Mrs. Smyth’s grip of them. 

But one is glad to find such rare common sense as this: “ It is 
the custom of the town worker to despise the countryman. But 
this contempt is bred of ignorance. The knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and judgment required to be a good shepherd is at least 
equal to that needed to be a good watchmaker, and to drive a 
straight furrow requires more dexterity and tact than to stand by 
while a machine chops pins or punches pens by the million ; or 
winds steel tape on a screw gun.” We hope that Mrs. Smyth over- 
states the impure milk evil ; if she does not, the legislation in 
the matter is ludicrously inadequate. A notice which is now 
posted in the premises of one of the greatest refreshment 
caterers in the country does not tend to allay the suspicions of 


people who believe that the quality of the milk supplied to the | 


history as well as to general readers. He has not over- 
weighted it with learning, but it is easy to see that he has 
studied closely. He owes much of course to Ranke and others 
who have written with high authority on Frederick and his 
times, but has not been above profiting by Carlyle and even 
Macaulay: indeed among “ secondary authorities” he tells us 
he owes most to Carlyle, from whom he quotes freely and 
often. Some of the illustrations are interesting, though as 
works of art they are not remarkable. 


“ The Great North-West and the Great Lake Region of North 
America.” By Paul Fountain. London: Longmans. 
1904. 108. 6d. net. 


Mr. Fountain, having given the world an account of his 
experiences in exploring the deserts, mountains and forests of 
North and South America, is now reminiscent of the natural 
history and the scenery of the North-West and the Lake 
region as they were thirty or forty years ago, The book is 
made up largely of the disconnected jottings of a shrewd and 
independent observer of men, animals, insects and other living 
things as they presented themselves in out-of-the-way places. 
He seems to have been equally at home whether taking part in 
a fishing excursion or a bear hunt, studying the Shakers and 
religious mummers in Massachusetts, supporting a chum in a 
mining camp when compelled to face a bully or peddling in a 
prairie schooner. He writes picturesquely and his views are 
never commonplace. As a record of a condition of things 
which has undergone revolutionary changes since Mr. 
Fountain’s day the book has a certain value and may in any 
case be read with interest. 


“Early Days at Uppingham under Edward Thring.” 
Old Boy. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


A very admirable little book was published not long since of 
reminiscences of Clifton ; and this book about Uppingham is 
much of the same sort, though rather more strictly historical 
and explanatory and without the literary charm. But it is just 
the sort of book that should be written about a school by way 
of establishing precedent and linking past and present. The 
individuality of Thring made the appearance of such books 
certain in the case of U ppingham, and one cannot well be shown 
too many of the facets of his character. The slipping off from 
regulation games to “ bird’s-nest” is a form of game which one 
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PELICAN & BRITISH EMPIRE 


FOUNDED 1797. LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 707 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


The OLDEST Proprietary Office in the World 
Transacting Life Assurance Business only. 


TOTAL ASSETS : LARGE BONUSES 
nearly ‘ and 
FIVE MILLIONS. LOW RATES OF PREMIUM. 


Full Prospectus on application to G. H. RYAN, General Manager. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 


Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Annual Premium at age 25. £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 36 years 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. 

Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O 0; or, 
An Annuity of 140 GO OQ; or, 
A Free Paid-up Pettey 2,180 O. 
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£36 7s. Gd. Per Annum 


Will, at Age 35, purchase a 


5 per cent. Gold 
Bond Policy, 


Whole Life Plan, for £1,000, | 


Upon which THe Mutvat Lire guarantees to pay at 
death of the insured, | 


5 per cent. Interest for 20 years, 


or £50 per annum ; and £1,000 at end of 20 years ; 
or, the £,1000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 


Yaluable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years. 


For particulars apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
R. A. McCURDY, President. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Est. 1843. 


Established 1696. 


HAND-IN-HAND 


INSURANGE 
SOCIETY. 


26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE | 
OFFICE. 


LARGE BONUSES. 


Annual Income - £512,500 | 


Accumulated Funds £3,214,365 


BRITISH HOMES | 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
25 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WHY PAY RENT 
WHEN YOU CAN 
BUY YOUR HOUSE 
THROUGH THIS INSTITUTION ? 


THE BRITISH HOMES SCHEME enables Policy-bolders to reap the 
benefit of their investment during their own lifetime, and 
in the event of premature death to leave their legal representatives in 
possession of a comfortable home free from any mortgage charge or 
encumbrance. Particulars post free. 


Good Prospects for Active Agents. M. Grecory, Managing Director. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


WADA 


Funds Exceed - £2,814,000. 


Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. 
Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 


Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus 


should write to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager 


| 


‘Funds, £4,194,485. 


| LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Income, £398,982, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Board of Directors. 
Sir Anprew Lus«, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lord ArtHUR CECIL. Henry Ripcey. Esq. 
Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 
Cwartes Price, Esq. Mutter, Esq. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


‘ LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASCOW 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 
Summary of the Progress made during the past Five Years 


Year ended Premiums. Increase. 
1898 £333,241 - 
1903 £469,502 £136,261 


THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW “A healthier or more prosperous state of 
things could hardly be looked for.” 
Pustic Opinion. 
BUSINESS 


Head Office: NORWICH. 
for LONDON OFFICES: 
50 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
1903, 71 & 72 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
195 PICCADILLY, W. 
1 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
£3,131,728 10 sourHwark STREET, S.E. ; and 
168 WHITECHAPEL ROAD. E. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £50,000,000.. 
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hopes will not be wholly discouraged, as it has been in some 
cases. It is a pity that the “Old Boy’s” account of it is so 
sketchy; and did he mean that he found the nest of a strike 
(sic) ? 

““ The Eton Calendar, 1904.” Eton: Spottiswoode. 2s. 


The constant and admirable feature of the “ Eton Calendar” 
is the comparative tables of the different years, which make the 
work an interesting thing to old as well as present Etonians. 
“The members of the school are given from as far back as 1698, 
and there is a good deal of history in the tables. The minimum 
of 246 was reached in 1775, and the maximum, which was 
equalled last year, was the 1,034 of 1901. The honours gained 
at Oxford last year, many of them from Christ Church, were 
much above the average. The very few who enter Woolwich 
érom Eton is rather surprising when compared with the number 
of successful Sandhurst candidates. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The article in the new number of the “ Quarterly” which is 
attracting most attention is precisely that which is of least value. 
The Tsar is the object of an attack in the style of the slashing 
Society journalist contributed by “a Russian official of high 
rank”. Nicholas II. is pictured as a feeble sensitive autocrat, 
governing according to the lights of a wild Oriental despotism ; 
he is not ruled by his Ministers except in so far as they sug- 
gest measures which they know will please him. The Tsar is 


man has publicly accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of taxing 
foodstuffs and putting a general protective duty on foreign 
manufactures. The Editor says it is clear that neither the 
constituencies nor candidates like the Tariff Reform League. 


| Victory he assures us will rest with the Free Traders, he 


means the free importers, if they are true to their principles and 
show that they think them worth fighting for. An excellent 
study of Matthew Arnold and insularity—Matthew Arnold 


| looked at his country from a continental, not a cosmopolitan 


Woman. 


point of view—points out that “he did not perceive our want 
of nimbleness from which our failures spring far more than 
from mere intellectual causes, nor did he fully anticipate the 
world-wide and sweeping advance, unstemmed even by insu- 
larity, of two elements old as the Garden of Eden—Doubt and 
But John Bull’s external force and failings he per- 
ceived clearly with continental eyes though with an English 


| heart ”. 


Of the articles in the “ Church Quarterly ” we are struck most 


' with that entitled “ Truth in History”, not only because of its 


intrinsic ability, but on the broader ground of admiration for 
the courage both of the editor and of the writer in daring in this 
time of Cromwell-worship to publish a severe indictment of the 


_ honesty and accuracy of three of His Highness’ most famous 


panegyrists. Carlyle, in the suppression of that partof Cromwell’s 
speech to the hundred officers in which he confesses himself 


| the army’s drudge, and in his treatment of the Nayler incident, 
| is in our judgment proved guilty of sheer charlatanry. Dr. 


said to be what inherited tendencies and the doctrines of | 
Pobedonostseff and Meshtshersky, “the Torquemada and | 


Cagliostro of contemporary Russia ”, have made him. He is kept 
absolutely in the dark as to the views of his people, and he is 
absurdly described as having created a gulf between himself 


and the nation “nearly as deep and broad as that which sepa- | 


vates the Deity from mankind”. The writer says he is anxious 
to save the people without injuring the Tsar, and the method 
he adopts is to assure the world in all seriousness that the 
Russian Empire is “ but the servant of an inexperienced prince 
who is not only deficient in the qualities requisite to a ruler 
but even devoid of the tact necessary to enable him to keep up 
appearances”. This “ Russian official of high rank” calls him- 
self a broad-minded monarchist, but he writes as an anarchist 
who disguises his real feelings in order to get a hearing in a 
respected British review. 
is not an official of really high rank. He may have so described 
himself, just as in a great house a footman would undoubtedly 
describe himself as an official of high rank. This article looks 
too much like taking popular feeling at the flood. A very 
informing article on the recent political history of Japan de- 
scribes the revolution hy which the power of the Shoguns 
was finally broken down in 1868 and Japan enabled with 
the aid of the machinery of Western civilisation to enter 
en “that astounding course of development, as radical as it 
has been rapid, the far-reaching effects of which the world at 
large is only now beginning to comprehend”. Lord Curzon’s 
work on the Indian Frontier is sympathetically reviewed, his 
-achievements in internal progress being dismissed with the 
remark that “ these pages would not suffice even for the barest 
-catalogue of the items of his work”. Professor E. Ray Lankester 
_gives at once the most learned and lucid account we have seen 
of the mysterious sleeping sickness which has invaded Uganda 
from the West African coast. He endorses Colonel Bruce’s 
‘view that the sickness is a special kind of human tsetze fly 
disease due to a parasite carried from man to man by the 
palpalis tsetze fly. Europeans are not immune but Professor 
Lankester explains that the dislike to the mere touch of a fly 
has protected Europeans almost entirely. Of several articles of 
literary interest in the “ Quarterly”, one by Professor Oliver Elton 
on the meaning of literary history throws outa noteworthy sugges- 
ition. “If”, he says, “we do not take heed, the great syndicate- 
history of English literature, which we have delayed to make, 
-and which must be made, will be made in the States, and 
made, let us add as Britons, less well than we could make it if 
we tried. On the whole our scholars write better, and seer 
to keep closer to the work of art they study than the Americans, 


We may be quite sure now that he , 


who are prone to relapse, in protest against the glare of their | 


‘popular style, into a decent and whity-brown academicism of 
language ”. 


The “Edinburgh ” tells at some length the story of French 
‘colonisation in Africa and points an instructive contrast 
between the methods which lost France her hold over Canada 
and. those which have brought security and prosperity to 
Algeria Tunis and the French Sudan. France’s record in 
North Africa proves tothe reviewer's satisfaction that the ver- 


is much impressed by their capacity for co-ordinating every 
portion of their policy and pressing it equally at all points. 
“*England in the Mediterranean” is not an account of our 
present position between Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, but a 
lengthy critical review of Mr. Corbett’s study of the rise and 
influence of British power within the Straits. An article under 
the misleading title “ The Return to Protection ”_makes the dis- 
-covery that no single Englishman deserving the title of states- 


Gardiner in his palliation of the persecution of Overton and in 
his version of the Major-Generals’ institution is convicted of 
something at least’as bad as disingenuousness. And Mr 
Firth is shown to have been misled by Carlyle. We note two 
articles with some apprehension : they are “ The New Sayings 
of Jesus” and “Canon Henson’s Apologia”. They have a 
savour of journalism. ‘The occasion for these articles did not 
present itself until very shortly before the current number of 
the Review was due to appear. Therefore they cannot have had 
the advantage of the deliberate, large, and leisurely treatment 
which the happy circumstances of a quarterly allow. Ifa 
quarterly reviewer gives no more time or thought to his work 
than a monthly, what justification has the quarterly at all ? 
Why should we pay our six shillings instead of half a crown? 
No doubt these two articles would be “topical” when the 
Review appeared ; but the last thing a quarterly should do is to 
hobble itself with the tether of the journalist. The article on 
the “ Sayings ” is interesting, but we feel that the same writer 
could have made it better. That on Canon Henson is the less 
justifiable of the two. We do not profess to endorse Canon 
Henson’s positions, some of them at any rate, but we must 
say that it strikes us as a bit grotesque for the “ Church 
Quarterly” to adopt towards Canon Henson the attitude of an 
elementary school teacher to a naughty little boy. The com- 
mendation of Canon Henson’s literary gift is superfluous, and 
the criticism of his views impresses us as not quite fair. Pusey, 
Westcott, or Creighton might perhaps patronise Canon 
Henson without offence ; but we should find it difficult to name 
a living ecclesiastic who is entitled to take any such liberty. 


The “ Law Quarterly Review ” is marked by even more than 
the usual legal severity of its articles, though the notes discuss 
many points of law as to matters of general public interest 
with a deftness and lightness of touch which make them very 
readable. The only article which perhaps may be safely re- 
commended to the ordinary reader is “The Evolution of the 
‘ Pub ’"—a Sketch of the Earlier History of the Licensing Laws” 
which is founded on several books or papers by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb and Miss C. M. Iles and the report of Lord Peel’s 
Commission. Mr. H. Randall, the writer, remarks that the 
Radicals who are now the most vehement advocates of repres- 


| sion were at the beginning of the nineteenth century equally 


ardent in favour of free licensing. It is a well-known case of 
“free trade” breaking down. In a note on the late Sir William 
Rattigan it is observed that he was one of the few practising 
lawyers in our time who have been able to combine active and 
varied occupations with continued interest in law as a science. 
The converse would also be true that he was one of the fewer 
scientific lawyers who are successful in practice. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Juillet. 


M. Ernest Daudet has discovered among various papers that 
have come into his hands relating to the émigiés of the Revo- 
lution an extremely interesting defence of Marie Antoinette 
written by Louis XVIII. That monarch, who describes him- 
self as among the number*of those to whom the Queen told 
“almost everything and never consulted ”, takes an altogether 


: _ different view of her character from that assumed by contem- 
dict,the “French are no colonisers” no longer holds good. He 


porary calumny. Incidentally he brings out a fact in con- 
nexion with the Cardinal de Rohan which explains the 
dislike entertained for him by the Queen, in the effort 
to overcome which he became involved (and involved her) 
in the deplorable scandal of the “collier”. It appears that the 
Duc d’Aiguillon, then Minister, repeated tothe Austrian ambas- 
sador some disparaging remarks passed by the Cardinal, then 
ambassador at Venice, on. Maria Theresa. These remarks were 
of course carried to the Queen who never forgave the reflections 
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made by De Rohan on her mother’s character, though the 
latter in his capacity as ambassador was clearly within 
his rights in making them. The writer is of opinion that 
Marie Antoinette does not deserve her reputation for vindic- 
tiveness. He gives instances of advice tendered by himself 
and acted upon by her, even at a time when they were not on 
such good terms as they were subsequently, as to her treatment 
of individuals. Her advice against assisting the American 
Rebellion was good for she saw toa certain extent the result 
to its example upon French opinion. The scandals about her 
morals are without real foundation, for the attentions she paid 
of individuals were by no means confined to the cases in 
which suspicion was aroused. Altogether this is a curious 
and valuable document. 


ERRATUM: In the article on Stonyhurst College in last 


week’s issue the French town alluded to is S. Omer, not S. | 


Omers. 


For this Week’s Books see page 150. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 


| (Founded in 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 


Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for P, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 

And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS AND PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE on Application. BOOKS SOUCHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All communications answered. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 

All orders promptly executed. Established 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


O BOOKSELLERS AND OTHERS.—In conse- 
quence of death a very old-established SECOND-HAND BOOK- 
SELLER’S BUSINESS (London), with entire Stock, together with a valuable 
and unique List of Bookbuyers from Catalogue, is offered FOR SALE. An 
exceptional opportunity for a man wishing to start in business or one desirous to 
open a branch.—Apply by letter to Executor, care of Greaves, Pass & Co., 


63; Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
POLLO THEATRE. _ Sole Proprietor, Henry 
LowENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. GEORGE 
Epwarpes’ Season. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE.  Matinée 


every Wednesday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHartEs Morton, Manager. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
23 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 
per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
law £100. 


Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAVENCROFT, Secretary, ‘ 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


(F. GREEN & CO. 


Head Offices: 


) 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., / Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For P. e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Brash Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
1839.) Royal Benevolent SOGIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HI8 MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the- 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President: THE Eart CADOGAN, K.G~ 
Chairman : 
Rear-Apmirat W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. | 


DIARRHG@A, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, &e. 


During the last half-century everyone travelling in hot climes has 
made a point of carrying some 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


so as to be in a position to immediately stop an. 
attack of 


Diarrhceea, Dysentery, 
or Cholera. 


Hot weather in the British Isles strikes suddenly, and 
everyone should take a little precaution. Don’t wait 
till you actually need the Chlorodyne ; you might be 
driven to sending a careless messenger for the medicine 
you require, who might accept a substitute. 


You want 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


IF YOU DRINK SODA WATER, DRINK THE BEST. 


W.& J. 
Burrow, 
The 
Springs, 4A 
alvern. Lbs 


RE 
‘ OF THE pu® 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle .. .. 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6 Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale: Ossorne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


LACKBEETLES or COCKROACHES cleared with 
BLATTIS, the Union Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with 
unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed the plague 
of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, ERS. 
Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. post free.— HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT” 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advic 
stimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S LIST. 


GIOVANNI COSTA : His Life, Work, and 


Times. 
By OLIVIA ROSSETTI AGRESTI. 
With Frontispiece in Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
Scotsman.—‘‘This noble and devoted man--patriot and tanta found an 
admirable seepenm, who now in this volume puts his achievements. 
English public in a......convincing and interesting manner.’ 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE AND HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 


By JOHN H. INGRAM. With many Illustrations. 
_ Standaré,- — A deeply interesting biography.” 


JAPAN : Aspects and Destinies. 
By W. PETRIE WATSON. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ 
even unknowable Japan. For the rest, it has many lights on the situation now in 
pooeens of solution in the Far East.” 


THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 
St. James's Gazette.—** Graphically written, with some excellent illustrations, and 
bears the impress of first-hand know nate of many of the scenes described.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


By CHARLES CREIGHTON. 10s. net. 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘* Among the most remarkable, the most learned, and the | 
most fascinating commentaries on the inner personality of Shakespeare that have yet 
appeared.” 


THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Vols. I. and II. Edited by CHARLES SAYLE. Each 8s. 6d. net. | 
Comaining the Religio Medici, with the Annotations; and the first six 
books of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
The first two volumes of the “ English Library.” 
Dna The publisher is to be congratulated on the form he has given this 


By the late SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Author of ‘“‘ Erewhon,” ‘‘ The Way of All Flesh,” &c. &c. 
ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 6s. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Samuel Butler was one of the ablest and wittiest and most 
original thinkers and writers of his guneeation.” 


AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


By JOHN SWEENEY, late Detective Inspector, New Scotland Yard. 
Edited by FRANCIS RICHARDS. 6s. net. 
Herein are related the experiences of Mr. Sweeney as a constable, as an active 
o— of Anarchists, Fenians, and criminals generally, and as a bodyguard of 
oyalty 
Daily Chronicle. —‘‘ There is a peril on every page, a romance in every chapter.” 
drish Times.—* "Of ouch | interest that it is easy to predict for it a great success.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAETERLINCK. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, Author of “ Undine,” &c. &c. 38. 6d. net. 
Globe.—“* Mr. W. L. Courtney's collection of essays with information and ideas 
to o which they have hitherto been strangers.” 


21s, net. 


12s. 6d. nets, 


before the 
| Pagan Ireland (Eleanor Hull). 


! 


FICTION. 


THE RAGGED MESSENGER. 


By W. B. MAXWELL. 6. | 
Daily News.—‘* One of the most remarkable novels of the year. The story is | 
original and arresting......the detailed work of dialogue and description extra- 
ordinarily finished and secure......Of many novels by authors hitherto almost 
unknown. few have made so deep an impression as this for sincerity, insight, and 
dramatic dramatic handling of situations.” 


THE TAVERN KNIGHT. 


By RAFAEL SABATINI. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ A strong and spirited romance of adventure...... It cannot fail to 
please everyor one who takes it up. 


ONE DOUBTFUL HOUR. 


By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 3s. 6d. 
_ Dee. Telegraph.—‘* Nothing better in the way of short stories could be desired. 
.. Vivid, picturesque, and taking, holding one interested from start to finish. 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. 
By WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. 
CELIBATE SARAH. 


By JAMES BLYTH. 6s. 


HIS MAJESTY’S PEACOCK. 
By W. A. MACKENZIE. 6s. 
MARIAN VOYNE. 


By BERYL GOLDIE. 6s. 


MISSING LADYLAND. 3, jaues atrrev. 
A SPECIALIST IN CRIME. 


\ By GEORGE G. BOLTON. 3s. 6d. | 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C._ 
350 


A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics (W. 


Illustrated. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. | 
*‘ Here is a book altogether which should help us to know | 


WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell (George Cowell). 
12s. 6d. net. 


THIS 


Macmillan, 


FICTION. 


The Philanthropist (John F. Causton). 
A Weird Transformation (M. Y. Halidom). 


Lane. 6s. 
Burleigh. 6s. 


HIsTory. 
A Fight to a Finish (Major C. G. Dennison). Longmans. 55. 
Nutt. 35. 6d. net. 
History of the High School of Stirling (A. F. Hutchison). 
Mackay. 215. 


Stirling : 


Law. 

Cases Illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts (Francis R. Y. 
Radeliffe and J. C. Miles). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
12s. 6d. net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
R. Boyce Gibson). 


Sonnenschein. 25. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS. 

Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus Count de Benyowski. 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Works of Shakespeare *:—The Merchant of Venice; King 
Richard III. ; Twelfth Night; Hamlet. (Introductions by 

George Brandes. ) Heinemann. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (Holmes), Is. net ; On Heroes 
and Hero Worship (Carlyle), 1s. net; The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam (FitzGerald), 6a. net ; A Country Muse (Norman Gale), 
6d. net. Richards. 

ScHOOL BOoKs. 
A New Trigonometry for Schools (W. G. Borchardt and Rev. A. D. 


Perrott. Part I.) ; Elementary Algebra (W. M. Baker and A. A. 
Bourne), 2s. 6d. Bell. 
A Source Book of Roman History (Dana Carleton Munro). Heath. 
55. 
THEOLOGY. 

| Mystery: A Peep Behind the Veil (Rhoda O. Coates), Gay and 

Bird. 35. 6d. 
VERSE. 
| Collection of Poems (Wellesley Shatwell). Gay and Bird. 2s. 6d. 


net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Banking, The Customer’s Guide to (Henry Warren). 

Compendious Syriac Grammar (Theodor Néldeke. 

James A. Crichton). Williams and Norgate. 18s. net. 

Moderne Lettre de Cachet (par C. Bertie-Marriott). 
Flammarion. 3/r.50. 

Morocco, The Truth about (M. 


Richards. 6s. 
Translated by 


Paris: 


Aflalo. With Preface by R. B. 


Cunninghame Graham). John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AvuGusT:— The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6a@.; The Independent Review, 25. 6a.; The 


Treasury, 64. ; Ord Och Bild (Stockholm), 147. ; Scribner’s 
Magazine, Is. ; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; S. Nicholas, Is. 3 
The United Service Magazine, 2s.; Arts and Crafts, Is.; The 
Wide World Magazine, 6¢.; The Strand Magazine, 64. ; The 
Sunday Strand, 6a.; The Captain, 6¢.; The Antiquary, 62. ; 
The Windsor Magazine, 6¢. ; The Journal of Theological Studies, 
3s. 6d. net; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; Temple Bar, ts. ; The 
Empire Review, Is. 


NOTICE. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
4s 


Half Year ... coo oe OIF 2 
Quarter Year 7 ww OF 7 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIE!V Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


Paris. The 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
- « Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
, Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
. « Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
e Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
W. H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 7 


° 

BRUSSELS . 


VIENNA Messrs Co., 8 Stefansplate. 
Bupa-PestuH . é . A. Lappe: 

MapRiID - Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CoNSTANTINOP Le . Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
Homeurc . Schick's Library. 

Cairo The Anglo-American Bookselling or 
New York 


The International News Compan & 85 Duane St. 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 233 Washi 
The Toronto News 


ington Street. 

Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

. The Harold Wilson Company, West. 

Montreal News s Street 
T. Chapman, 2407 St. Ca’ 


Boston, Mass. Ww. s. A. 
Toronto, CANADA . 


” ” 
Montreat, CANADA 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S List. 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. 


By Major C. G. DENNISON, D.S.O., 
late Officer Commanding Dennison’s Scouts. 
With 27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ConTENTS.—Commencement of the Transvaal War of 188:—Reminiscences of 
the Great Boer War of 1899-2902. 


WAR-SHIPS. 
A Text-Book on the Construction, Protection, Stability, Turning, &c. 
of War Vessels. 
By EDWARD L. ATTWOOD, M.Inst.N.A. 
— pA, the got Corps of Naval Constructors, Lecturer in Naval Architecttre 


Royal Na College, Greenwich ; Author of ‘‘ A Text-Book of 
Theoretical Naval Architecture.” 


With Numerous Diagrams. Medium 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
*.* Prospectus sent on application. 


VOLUME FOR 1903 NOW READY. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 1903. 
8vo. 18s. 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1853-1902 can still 
be had, 18s. each. 


THEKLA, 


And other Poems. 
By STEPHEN HUGHES-GAMES. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price Sixpence. 


THE TIGER OF By FLOWERS OF THE By 
Frep Wuisuaw. Chaps. VII.-XII. the Rev. Canon VAUGHAN 
FURTHER RANCHING RECOL- typ TROLL'S PATH. By J. A. 
M 
IN. PRAISE OF RICHARD Lass (Joint Author of “ Three in 
ARRYS. By Epwarp Wricu orway ”). 
THE PHILANTHROPIST AND | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


THE UNIT. By M. E. Francis. By Anprew Lanc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


XUM 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—AUGUST, 1904. 


By Tuomas Harpy 
MR OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Iwan-MULLE 
NEWMAN ‘AND THE NEW GENERATION. By W.S, 


catia 

LE MAROC. 

THE AUSILIARY 1 FORCES ‘AND THE COMMITTEE OF THREE. By 
Rospert A. JoHNSO 

= ROOSEVELT AND WALL STREET. By 


TRA 
TWO CENTENARIES : es. HAWTHORNE AND GEORGE 
SAND. By Francis Grips 
— AND SHIPY ARDS : A PHASE OF ADMIRALTY POLICY, 
By HERBERT 
THE KISS POETICAL. By Norman Pearso 
—— ASPIRATIONS *AND INTERNATIONAL ISM. By 


PRENCH IC AND THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By 
ARMAN 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ALLEGED PHYSICAL DEGENE.- 
RA N OF THE BRITISH RACE. By Atrrep A. Mumrorp, M.D, 

THAMES 1 BARRAGE. By W. B. ag 

A CHILD'S DIARY. By Epwarp H. Coo 

THEOPHANO. Chaps. XXVII., XXVIIL. 
Harrison. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


Frank Basit 


ALFRED 


“and XXIX. By FReEpDERIC 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For AUGUST, 
JAPAN AND THE COMMENCEMENT, OF THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 


aron SUYEMATS 
OUR’ BI “CENTENARY. ON THE ROCK, McNEILL. 
aay ol SHIPPING AND FISCAL REFORM. By the Marquis of 
RAHAM 
THE LIBERAL PRESS AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. By W. J. Fisuer 
late Editor of the ** Daily Chronicle"). 
ETHICAL NEED OF THE PRESENT DAY. _By Prince Kroporkin, 
THE HARVEST OF HEDGEROWS. By Watter Raymonp. 
UNION TRADERS. By J. Sr. Loe (Editor of 
the ** Spectato 
| pope CHURCH MUSIC—A REJOINDER. 
Bao 


TOE PLORE ARABIA BY BALLOON. By the Rev. Joun M. Bacon 
SOME MAXIMS OF THE LATE LORD DALLING AND BULWER. By 
ue Henry Drummonp-Wo irr, G.C.B., G.C.M.G 


By Ricuarp: 


By Norman Pearson. 


| PE CER. 
SOME: "INDIAN PORTRAL "S. By the late Sir Witttam Rartrtican, K.C., 


M.P. 
WHAT IS THE = OF GOLD DISCOVERIES? By the Right Hon. 
Leonarp Court 
PHY: | eae CONDITION OF WORKING-CLASS CHILDREN. By Dr. 
M.P. 


GIF FS y C. B. WHEELER. 
LAST MONTH: (x) By Sir Wemyss Retp. (2) By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
Loxnpon: SPOTTISWOODE & Co. Ltp., Printers, New-street Square, E.C. 


A 5d. POSTCARD 


Request to the Publisher of 


8 and 9 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


will bring you a Specimen Copy of this famous 


.Weekly Illustrated Magazine-Journal, 


| advantages to which 


together 


with a Prospectus of the special premiums and 
Annual Subscribers are 
entitled. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Price aa. v weekly. 
A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 
POLITICAL WOBBLERS: 
II. Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P. 


LEADING PUBLISHERS: 
XXI.—Mr. Grant Richards. 


6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, 


Offices : 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 47. AUGUST, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 

EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 

MOTORS AND MANSLAUGHTER. 

ON THE LINE. 
CEORCE WATT8—/ULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY). 
THE PLACE OF WAR IN THE WORLD'S LIFE—Z ien?.-Col. DE (late R.E.), 
WHAT | SAW IN C./AMESON REID. 
THE NEW JAPAN—COUNT OK UIA. 
THE CASE FOR THE CONCO OFFICIALS— A. DURAND. 
THE CANCER PROBLEM TO-DAY—/. £. 
UNDER WHIOH KING ient.-Col. DIGBY PEDDER. 
SEED CORN FOR STORIES— Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN £. COLERIDGE. 
PICTORIAL RELICS OF THIRD-CENTURY CHRISTIANITY (///:strate?)—ALICIA 


CAMERON "LOR. 
CGISSINGC: AN | G. WELLS. 


JOHN MURRAY, ‘Street, We 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum. 
Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS. 
A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is 
now ready. Post Free on Application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. E.C., London; and at 
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NOW READY. 
At all Bookséllers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 


Price 6s. 


THE REVEREND JACK. 


By NAUNTON COVERTSIDE 


_(Naunton Davies), Author of ‘‘Chester Cresswell,” ‘* The Secret of 


a Hollow Tree,” ‘‘A Tale of the Commonwealth,” 
‘* The King’s Guide.” 
From the late DEAN FARRAR. 

“I have read ‘The Reverend Jack’ with deep interest, and trust that it will 
meet with well-deserved success. found it much more interesting than a vast 
aumber of stories which are daily being published, and. as far as I am capable of 
forming an opinion, I think it ought to succeed.”"—F. W. Farrar. 

“The book is clever and strong, well worked out, and carefully written. With 
such qualities as these to recommend it, it deserves and can hardly fail to secure a 
wide popularity." —G/asgow Herald. 


THE ABC OF GOLF. 
By A. J. ROBERTSON. 


Contains Full Directions for Playing the Game and Complete List of 
Rules. Illustrated. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING ONLY. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


A Collection of Poems that have appeared occasionally in 
The Ontlooker. 


By DENIS DOUVAL. 
24mo. Paper covers in two Colours. Price 1s. 


‘* Smart parodies...... There is a capital swing about them.” 
—— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


THE ABC BRIDGE SCORING ““::... BLOCKS. 
Size 7} by 4}. 
The best, simplest, and plainest Scoring Tablet in the market, 
with Pencil complete. 


Post free, price 8d., or 7s. per dozen. 


‘DRANE’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS 
FOR SEASIDE READING. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


SAINT BASIL: a Novel of Yesterday. By 


Bertua C, Foster. 

‘* A domestic picture, very true to life. No one can read it without feeling a 
revival of old ideals and faiths.”"—Literary World. 

‘* The reader who takes up the book is certain not to put it down until the last 
word is reached.”—Z/oyd's. 

‘* The moral tone is distinctly elevating, and the story, well worked out, is 
thoroughly interesting from start to finish."— Dundee Advertiser. 

By the 


THE HOUSE ON THE MINE. 
“* 4 bright story in which: ail the characters move instinct with vitality.” 


Author of “ Saint Basil.” 
The Guardian. 


“ & thoroughly pleasant, wholesome, and lovable story, with a charmingly human 
and breezy girl for its heroine. The dialogue is quite exceptionally natural ; the 
little fishes are never made to talk like whales.”— St. /ames's Gazette. 


THREE MEN AND A MAID. A Novel by 


Luptow. 
The style is good and full of promise.” —S/orting and Dramatic. 
“A highly diverting story.”—Leeds Mercury. 


TWO WOMEN. A New Problem Novel. By 


Harotp Tremayne, Author of “‘ Doris,” “ Shears of Fate,” &c. &c. 
“ Original in its design....... The book is written with a good deal of cleverness, 
and is entertaining.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“* Mr. Harold Tremayne has turned out an excellent story, most original.” 
The Globe. 
THE RUGGED WAY. By E. Way Exkincron, 
Author of “‘ The Lucky Shot,” “‘ The Squatter's Stud,” &c. &c. 320 pages. 
With Frontispiece by Harry Rountree. 
“Written with a fine touch for ‘local colour.’""—7he Dai/y Mail. 
“ Here is a charge of murder unravelled with Sherlock Holmes’ talent.” —T7atler. 
Affords pleasant reading.” — Sir mingham Post. 


MRS. WATERMAN. A Novel. 


LAMPKIN. 


“THREE LIVES AND A LOVE. by W. H. 


By NoaH 


FARRAR. 
“* Lively and spirited.”"—Morning Post. 
“ There is Ew of incident in the book....... written with considerable smart- 
ness."-— The Bookseller. 


‘THE SWEETNESS OF REVENGE. by 


R. WILLIAMson. 


‘THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE. 


Translated by F. E. Hynam. 
Charmingly told." — Literary World. 
“* The story is a remarkable study of German life and character.” 
P Daily Graphic. 
“THE GAME OF LOVE. By Water Futter. 


“A strong piece of delightful character study.” —Dundee Courier. 


H. J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C, 
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By BERTHOLD 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX,— 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mist 

St. Felix. School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 

Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. 


The place and the 


| system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 


Prospectus and references on application. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
A*® EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the 


above School on TUESDAY, September 6th, 1904, and on the following 
~~ for filling up about 20 vacancies on the foundation. 
ull particulars of the Examination can be obtained on application to the Bursar, 


FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
THE 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE,” 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
THE ARMY AND NAVY “OMNIUM GATHERUM,” 
Is a Monthly Service Directory and Trade Circular for Firms and 
Businesses catering for the Wants of the Army and Navy. 


Contains interesting“information concerning the two Services, under the head of 
‘*The Army and Navy Month by Month,” a Summary of Parliamentary Intelli- 
gence for the Services, Items of Genera! Inte!ligence, Personal Paragraphs, a 
Diary of Coming Events in the Army and Navy, a List of Appointments and Pro- 
motions during the Month in the two Services. Reviews of Naval and Military 
Publications, &c. 


| A Full-page Picture printed on Pilate Paper of a Naval or Military Officer 


| 


of note is given away with each number. 

The “ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE” circulates freely in all Service 
Clubs and Institutions all over the World. Copies are also sent to all Regimental 
Messes at home and abroad, to al! Ships of the Royal Navy in Commission, to all 
General and Staff Officers, and the principal Naval Officers ; many Copies to Hotels 
in Garrison and Seaport Towns, and elsewhere. 

A Useful Circular for Officers of both Services. A most Valuable 

Medium for Advertisers. 
Ba for all Particulars, Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
&c., apply to the MANAGER, “Ary and Navy Chronicle,” 111 Jerniyn 
Strect, St. James's, London, 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “ Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du ler Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 


Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE Dzrecteur, JEAN FINOT. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 4. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer (ot ss. shares) are informed that they will receive payment on or after 
Thursday, the 11th August, of Dividend No. 4 (109 per cent., i.e. 5s. per 5s. share), 
after Surrender of Coupon No. 4, either at the London Office of the Company, 
No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., or at the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d'Or 
et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

All Coupons presented at the latter Address, as well as any presented at the 
London Office for account of holders resident in France, will be subject to a deduc- 
tion of 1s. in the £ on account of French Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction by the London Office of ?nglish Income Tax at the rate of 1s. in the £. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination at either of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the 
hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


By order of the Board, 
ANDREW _ MOIR, London Secretary, 
London Office : No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., 
28th July, 1904. 
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When Did It Happen ? 


As the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is essential to the student who wants 
essays and lengthy dissertations on every subject, so Haydn’s is essential to the man 
who knows his subject thoroughly but may be in doubt as to a fact or a date. 
Dates are the most elusive of the things a man wants to know. He may remember 
the year of Agincourt and forget that of Waterloo: yet it may be important to the 
point he wishes to make to know both. He turns to Haydn. He may recollect that 
the Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857, but is he sure when the mutiny on board the 
Bounty took place? He may be dealing with great fires—he can recall several such 
as the fire of London in 1666, but innumerable outbreaks of the first magnitude he 
cannot be sure about, Haydn's will remind him. 


Haydn’s in a word presents KNOWLEDGE in a NotTsHeELt. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY DATES. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, brought up to the beginning of 1904, is 


A COMPLETE RECORD of all TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 
‘Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, 
Institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 
Law:, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.’s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAYDN’S HAS NO RIVAL. 


The Times says: «‘Hayvpn’s Dictionary or Dates’ is the most Universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System. 


The Prices are: Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s.; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once for Ss. down: logether with the accompanying 
COUPON : 


To the SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


_ Please send me One Copy of ‘*HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose §s., and agree 
‘2 pay Five Monthly Instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are complete. 


Occupation 


* Uf the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payn:eni must be 6s. 6d. or 75. 6d., and the instalnents 
increased to either 4s. or 55. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


L re) N DO AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
“ It very emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. 


“ A brilliant book."— The Tinres. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


NORTH WALES. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


“* Far supericr to ordinary Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. — The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli, 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“ Dear Six,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Il am commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted for 
His Majesty's acceptance. 
Yours faithfujly, 
“R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” “KNOLLYS. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the | 


leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltp. 
Paris & New BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalis and ail Booksellers. 


E 


Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


President: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for 
the Poor Country Clergy. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund for 
granting Help to Country Clergymen and to those 
in Provincial Towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
rest and change. Cases are frequent where for six, 
eight, or ten years—sometimes even longer—a Clergy- 
man has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 


It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked ‘‘ Holiday Fund.” 

The Society also makes large grants periodically from 
its General Fund in times of emergency, and is the only 
Institution of the kind which gives immediate assistance 
to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in 
all parts of the Empire. At each fortnightly Meeting 
of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distri- 
buted in this way. 

Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,’’ and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 


MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices of the Corporation: 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those whe 
read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 


Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone: 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION. 


Tue seventh annual general meeting of the Consolidated Mines Selection Company, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday at Winchester House, E.C., Mr. Francis Muir (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. W. Moore, F.C.I.S.) read the formal notice and the report 
of the auditors. 

The Chairman, after referring to the great loss the Company had sustained by the- 
death of Mr. Hugo Andreae, said the capital and the reserve fund remained as. 
before. ‘‘The profit, including the balance brought in from the previous year, 
amounts to £6,240, against £41,923 last year, and this we recommend sheuld be 
carried forward. The various investments shown in the balance-sheet amount 
in all to something like £20,002 less than last year, and the amount of cash im 
hand and at short call comes to, approximately, the same sum. Under various 
headings among the assets we give the location of our different invest- 
ments, and the chief alteration is a reduction of about £12,coo in our 
Australian investments, which are this year £20,326, against £33,190. Our 
principal investment there now is in the Great Boulder Proprietary Company, 
in which we have considerable confidence. A new item appears in the accounts 
—rea!l estate and house property in Johannesburg, £5,497. That represents 
accommodation which we found it necessary to provide for our engineer (Mr. 
Honnold). Our chief interests in the Rand at present are in various deep levels, 
scattered more or less over all rtions of the Rand from west to east, and 
these we regard as of great future promise. Of course in such times. 


as these some of our shares show a considerable amount of depreciation ; 


but there are others which show a considerable amount of appreciation ; 
indeed, had we desired to show a large profit in this account, we could, by 
realising certain of our securities, have done so ; but it did not appear to us that it was 
wise to sacrifice securities which we considered were very much below their intrinsic 
and prospective values, and, no doubt, in that view the shareholders will agree. 
Among our deep-level securities we are interested in such mines as the Angelo 
Deep, the Driefontein Deep, the Main Reef, City Deep, Transvaal Coal Trust, 
Wolhuter Deep, Witwatersrand Deep, and Western Rand, and in other 
undeveloped farms. The development of these deep levels has been, of course, 
very much restricted and retarded by the war and subsequent labour diffi- 


, culties; but as these troubles are now past, or passing, the time when they 


will a attractive to ordinary investors is now rapidly oqureaching. 
I may also mention a considerable investment that we have in Sout Africa in 
Premier Diamonds, from which we look for very satisfactory returns ere long. In the 
American Continent our investments are still chiefly in the Anglo-Klondyke Com- 
pany, which is promising again this season to do very well, the Esperanza Mine, in 
Mexico, and the Veloro Syndicate, formed to dredge certain gravel beds in Cali- 
fornia.” The Chairman, continuing, said: It was a matter for great regret to the 
directors that the accounts were not more favourable, but there was nothing for 
which they felt they need blame themselves or apologise. Circumstances 

been against them, and to anyone who had been following, even cur- 
sorily, the course of events during the year, either as regards mining 
markets or markets generally as affected by trade conditions and the war in the 
Far East, it could be no cause for surprise that a company such as this should, for 
the second time during its seven years’ existence, be unable to distribute any profits. 


| to its shareholders. During the six years of their existence previous to this year, 


_ 


they had distributed, including one barren year, 77} per cent. in the shape of 
dividend, or an average for the six years of 13 per cent., free of income-tax. 
Reviewing the conditions he said that never before in the history of the industry had 
its substantial condition been so favourable for improvement as at the present 
moment. He looked forward with confidence to the arrival of the opportune time, 
and was satisfied that when it came their knowledge, organisation, and c d 
of capital would enable them to turn it to fulladvantage. The Chairman concluded 
by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Walter McDermott seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimous! 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and a cordial vote of thanks-to thec 
man aud directors closed the proceedings. 
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THE WITWATERSRAND TOWNSHIP, ESTATE 


AND FINANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


Heap Orrice: JEPPE ARCADE, JOHANNESBURG. 
CAPITAL - - £200,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
ABE BAILEY, M.L.A. (Chairman), JULIUS JEPPE, CARL JEPPE (Life 
Governor), JOHN GEORGE CURREY, B. P. G. CURTIS, JOHN HALL 
RYAN, SIR W. VAN HULSTEYN (alternate H. L. L. FELTHAM). 


SECRETARY. 
TRISTRAM WOOLDRIDGE. 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 
ABE BAILEY (alternate A. E. N. WARD), Hon. ARTHUR G. 
BRINSLEY FITZGERALD, LUDWIG NEUMANN. 


LONDON SECRETARY. 
Cc. J. BROWN. 


London Office : 404 to 423 SALISBURY HOUSE, E.C. 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


For seven months ending 31st March, 1904. Svbmitted to the Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders of the Co: tion, held in the Board Room, Jeppe 
Arcade, Johannesburg, Thursday, the 20th June, 1904. 


To the Shareholders, 

GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors herewith present to you their Report on the 
affairs of the Corporation, together with the audited Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account for the seven months ending 31st March, 1904. 

At your last General Meeting, held on the 29th March, 1904, you were informed 
that a meeting would be called within a short time ; this explains the reason why the 
accounts are made up for only seven months ; in future your accounts will be made 
up to the 31st December in each year. 

Although for only the short period of seven months the net realised profits are 
£63,227 15s. 1d. During this period Dividend No. 5 of 20 per cent. was paid, 
absorbing £40,000, and a Balance of £345,223 9s. 6d. carried forward to Appro- 
priation Account. 

In addition to the realised profits the appreciation of your investments in Property 
and Shares is very considerable : all the Assets figure at cost with the exception of 
Share Investments, which have been written down to market price. Since the 
date of closing the books such Share Investments as were written down have fully 
recovered the amount written off. 

PROPERTY ACCOUNT.—The Permanent Property Account now stands at 
£228,336 2s. €d., against £202,164 5s. in the last Balance Sheet (the increase is 
accounted for by the purchase of the Townships of Bellevue and a half share in 
Bellevue East and rentzville), less an amount of £21,000 received from the 
Municipal Council for the expropriation of the freehold of some 193 stands in 
Fordsburg which fell within the Insanitary Area. 


BRAND, 


INVESTMENTS. 
Investments in Property stand at o oe +s £106,059 13 11 
Investments in Shares stand at .. om “a 154,674 13 7 
Houses stand at on oe 13,262 10 6 


(a reduction of £7,322 11s. 1d. being accounted 
for by the sale of some cottages.) 
Sundry Debtors, Bonds, Loans and Advances at call 
figureat .. an os ° 
or an increase of £33,186 17s. 1d. 


The amount, ‘‘ Sundry Debtors,” is entirely for Stand Licences due to the 
gist March, 1904. 

DIRECTORS.—Messrs. J. H. Ryanand B. P. G. Curtis retire in accordance 
with the provisions of the Articles of Association, but are eligible for re-election. 
' AUDITORS.—You are asked to appoint two Auditors for the ensuing year in 
place cf Messrs. H. W. P. Steeds and C. L. Andersson and Co., who retire, but are 


258,954 13 9 


-eligible tor re-election ; and to fix the remuneration for the past Audit. 


ABE BAILEY, Chairman. 
ULIUS JEPPE, 
OHN H. RYAN, + Directors. 
. L. L. FELTHAM. 
TRISTRAM WOOLDRIDGE, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, 26th June, 1904. 


LIABILITIES, 


Share Premium, being 40s. per Share on 100,000 

Shares .. oe eo ee os 
400,009 0 0 
31,509 5 
315776 
18,253 2 


Sundry Creditors ee os os oo ee 
Balance, Purchase Property .. ee ee 
Standard Bank.. oe oe 
Unclaimed Dividends— 

Johannesburg nil 

ondon oe ee ee oe ee 231% 15 10 

231 15 10 
Balance as per Appropriation Account oe + «+ 345,223 9 6 
Contingent Liability on Suburban Township Shares at 15s. 6d. 

per Share... se oe ee oe 15500 


£826,992 8 5 


ASSETS. 


By Property Account.. on 228,366 2 6 
Houses... ee oo os es 135262 10 6 
eppe Arcade os oe ee 34,577 4 2 
tands unsold... ee oe oe ow ee 30,137 10 2 
Investments in Property ++ 106,059 13 12 
” res .. ee oe ee 154,674 13 7 
Office Furniture and Tools .. oo oe 550 0 
Sundry Debtors .. eo 35,423 5 
Bonds, Loans, and Advances at Call.. ++ 243,541 8 
Bills Receivable and Stamps .. P ee oe oe ee 40 
Cash at Bankers against unclaimed Dividends as per contra 231 15 10 
£826,992 8 5 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account with 
the Books of the Corporation, together with the Securities, Titles, &c., representing 
its Assets, and beg to report that, in our opinion, such Account is a full and fair 
Balance Sheet, properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
Corporation's affairs as shown by the Books. 

H. W. P. STEEDS, 
C. L. ANDERSSON & CO., 
ABE BAILEY, Chairman. 
JULIUS JEPPE, 

J. 


) 
Auditors. 


} Directors. 
TRISTRAM WOOLDRIDGE Sec 
= ah, retary. 
Johannesburg, 27th June, -904. 


| 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, ist September, 1903, to 3ist March, 


1904. 
4s 4, 4 
To Audit Fees .. oe oe oe 0 O 
London Office Expenses oe ee ee qt 
Directors’ Fees .. os « £90 60 
Life-Governors .. eo 503 6 8 
- 67312 8 
Legal Expenses .. oe ee oe 26 18 2 
Depreciation in Shares .. as oe 2,954 14 8 
General Charges .. wre 3517 0 
Loss in Rents during War Period .. ‘ + «6450 0 0 
Balance to Appropriation Account .. ee Pr eo eo 63,227 25 1 
467,943 1 8 
By Profits on Investmentsin Shares, Property, Revenue from Farm 
Pr ty, Dividends and Interest .. oe ee oe «- 48,673 9 6 
Net Revenue from Township Department oo oe ee 9,264 12 2 
467,943 8 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


1904. 
Feb. 26—To Dividend No. 5, 20 per cent. ee oo oe ss 40,000 0 0 
Mar. 31— ,, Balance carried forward .. ee ee oo oo 345,223 9 6 

£385,223 9 6 

1903. 6 
Aug. 31—By Palance brought forward ee es 321,995 14 5 

1904. 

Mar. 31— ,, Balance from Profit and Loss Account, being net 
profit for seven months .. ee ee 63,007 


£385,223 9 6 


1904. 
Mar. 31— ,, Balance.. os oe oe ee ee ee o- £345,223 9 6 
Examined and found correct. ‘ 
H. W. P. STEEDS, Audi 
C. L. ANDERSSON & CO., *udttors. 


ABE BAILEY (Chairman). 
JULIUS JEPPE, ) 
TOHN HALL RYAN, Directors. 
H. L.L. FELTHAM, } 
TRISTRAM WOOLDRIDGE, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, 27th June, 1904. 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Ordinary General Meeting of Share- 
holders in the Witwatersrand Township, Estate, and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, held in the Board Room, Jeppe Arcade, 
Thursday, 30th June, 1904. 


Present :—Messrs. Julius Jeppe (in the chair), Abe Bailey, M.L.A., J. H. 
Ryan, H. L. L. Feltham, B. P. G. Curtis, E. Ansell, and T. Wooldridge 
(Secretary). 

The number of shares represented was ror,155 out of a total issue of 200,000. 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—As you will note by the Report now before 
you, this Meeting has been called in accordance with the statement I made at the 
last Meeting, and wil! enable us in future to close our financial year at the end of 
every December, which has been found to be the most convenient date ; you all 
know the advantage of this arrangement and that most of the Companies on the 
Rand are now adopting it. The period, therefore, with which your Report is 
dealing is only seven months ; but you will no doubt be pleased to see that these 
seven months compare most favourably with the preceding twelve months, and that 
the profit made is only about £11.000 less than that realised during the previous 
whole year. Turning to the Accounts, I would like to draw your attention 
to the alteration in the amount representing the Property Account; we 
have explained in the Report how that alteration occurred, but I would 
like to add that your Directors were originally induced to purchase the 
townships mentioned, by the Municipal ————- 193 stands in Fordsburg 
which fell within the Insanitary Area. Without going into details about this 
purchase, I can assure you that the Directors have every reason to be satisfied 
with the result ; these townships cost considerably more than the amount we got 
from the Council for the Fordsburg stands, the additional amount, however, is well 
spent. Since this expropriation we have ¢ d the advisability of selling the 
remainder of the Fordsburg stands in freehold (and have, as a matter of fact, 
already sold some), but any moneys received on this account will be re-invested in 


| other properties, so as to keep up the value of your permanent assets. The suburb 


of Fordsburg contains about 990 odd stands, of these 193, as already stated, have 
been expropriated by the Council ; while our portion of the suburbs purc 

amounts to, roughly speaking, 1,000 only other item on the assets side 
to which I wish to refer is that of bonds, and advances at call, £243,541 8s. od., 


| which is fully secured and yields fair rates of interest. On the debit side of the 
| balance sheet, the first item which calls for comment is that of £31,509 5s. 1d., sundry 
| creditors—an increase of about £11,500 since the last meeting: this is accounted 


for by deposits made with us by tenants in the usual course of business. Balance 


| of purchase of property— 431,776 15s. 11d.—is payable at stated iods and re- 


presents the amount still owing on the Townships already referred to. You will 
note with some interest that the amount still owing on unclaimed Dividends is 
entirely due to European Sh ers, who are evidently not so keen on receiving 
their dividends as those living on this side. last item to which I need refer is 
the amount of £345,223 9s. 6d. carried forward to Appropriation Account, showing 
an increase of £23,227 158. 1d., after vee pe Dividend No. 5—namely, £40,000. 
You will have seen that another Dividend of a like amount has been declared and 
is payable to all Shareholders on the Register to-day. With this payment Share- 
holders will have received in Dividends since Feb: 1902, £10,000 more than the 
entire Capital of the Company ; thus justifying our original policy, steadily pursued 
for the first six years of our existence, of devoting all the ae 9 to the acquisition 
of properties. and building up the magnificent Reserve Fund now figuring in the 
Accounts. There seems to be nothing else in the Accounts to which I need refer ; 
should any of you, however, require additional information, I shall be glad to give 
it. Before, however, moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts [ should 
like to tell you that we have lately amalgamated some of our ground lying East 
and North of Jeppestown with adjoinin y, floated the whole into a Com- 
pany called the ‘‘ Malvern Estates," which is now laying out this ground in Stands, 
and I have every reason to believe that this suburb of Malvern will soon become a 
very popular residential resort. I think I - also mention that some of the 
ground held by you in Pretoria is being dealt with in similar fashion, your Directors 
being convinced that the Capital of this Colony has a magnificent future before it. 

I now formally move the adoption of the Report and Accounts. 

Mr. Abe Bailey seconded, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Messrs. J. H. Ryan and B. P. G. Curtis, the retiring Directers, were re-elected 
on the motion of Mr. Ansell, seconded by Mr. Feltham. 

The Auditors, Messrs. C. L. Andersson and Co, and H. W. P. Steeds, were re- 
appointed, and their remuneration fixed at 100 guineas each for the past audit. 
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